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NOTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITEE 


Upon the suggestion contained in a letter by the Vice- 
Chairman, Miss Prudence Cutright, the dues of the Society were in- 
creased to $1.50 by unanimous vote of the Executive Committee. 

It wag agreed that the Chairman set up an editorial board 
for the FRews Bulletin with power to expand its scope. Mr. Charters 
suggested that a return postcard be sent every three months for the 
purpose of gathering news from the membership. 

Miss Cutright's proposal to devote an issue of the Bulletin 
to the changing secondary school curriculum was approved. The 
editor for this issue will appoint his associates fram a panel fur- 
nished by the chairman of the executive committee. 

It was agreed to appoint a committee to draw up a manual for 
the proper use of work books, to consider the good and bad qualities 
of work books, and to make a general critical evaluation. The editor 
for this issue will appoint his associates from a panel furnished oy 
the chairman of the executive committee. 

The executive board approved the appointment of a membership 
committee which will pass on all new applicants. the committee will 
consist of Angela Broening, Manley E. Irwin, and Harl R. Douglass. 

The four members of the executive committee who were auto- 
matically retired in 1933 were replaced by Herbert B. Bruner and 
C. Le Cushman. The executive committee as it is now constituted con- 
sists of the following members: 


Florence Stratemeyer - 1934 Prudence Cutright - 1934 
Elma Neal - 1934 Bmil Lange - 1935 

L. Thomas Hopkins - 1934 Henry Harap - 1935 

W. We. Charters - 1934 Herbert B. Bruner - 1936 
Arthur Dondineau - 1934 C. Le Cushman - 1936 


It was informally agreed that a steering committee be appoint- 
ed to pass on all matters of major policy in connection with the Com- 
mittee on New Economic Materials. The executive committee requested 
the chairman to act as a member of the steering committee. MThe third 
member of the committee is to be agreed upon by the Chairman and 
Mr. Bruner. 

Mr. Hanna’s proposal to produce a cooperative non-profit 
making monthly picture text on major phases of social and economic 
reconstruction in America, was considered at length. The executive 
committee decided to put this question to the general membership at 
the Sunday meeting for guidance. 


The regular issue of the bulletin containing the 
customary notes and articles will be sent out at an early 
date. A late decision to issue the papers presented at 
the February meeting in full, accounts for the delay in the 
Usual bulletin. 
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At the Sunday morning meeting the members unanimously 
approved Mr. Hanna's project with the following provisions: since 
the introduction of new materials and new organizations of 
materials inevitably require that parents and teachers be patiently 
educated to accept them, the Society sponsors only those projects 
which are sincerely designed 1) to present balanoed and accurate 
data, and 2) to teaeh children how to think their way through to 
their own individual solutions. Specifically, in controversial 
social and political areas the Society does not sponsor materials 
designed to further any particular program of social reconstruc- 
tion. 

The executive committee again met on Tuesday at noon to 
come to a final decision on this project, at which time it agreed 
to appoint Mr. Hanna chairman of the committee to prepare a series 
of monthly picture texts on major phases of social and economic 
reconstruction in America provided that: 1) the committee is a 
balanced representation of the views of the members; 2) that the 
most careful safeguards are taken to assure the accuracy, obdjec- 
tivity, and the representative character of the content; 3) that 
the Society disclaim all responsibility for the statements con- 
tained in the text prepared by the committee; 4) thut it be clearly 
understood that the project be reviewed annually by the executive 
committee. It was also informally agreed that Mr. Dale of Ohio 
State University be appointed a member of Mr. Hanna's committee, 

It was agreed to continue the present officers for 
another year. 

Mrs. Norton, speaking informally for the American Education 


Research Association, proposed the appointment of a committee to co- 
Operate with the American Education Research Association to define 
and subdivide the areas of research in the field of curriculum making. 
The proposal was accepted by the executive committee, it being under- 
stood that Mrs. Norton would submit in writing the nature of the 
proposal. 


Henry Harap. 
Addendum 


Comment by Mr. Charters. 


"I have gone over the minutes of the Executive Committee 
with some care. ‘They are an entirely acceptable statement of what 
we agreed upon in our Executive Committee meeting and will, there- 
fore, become a policy to be followed in connection with other pro- 
jects. I think that the provisions governing Paul Hanna's project 
should be stated in the form of policies adopted by the Society." 

(Signed) W. We Charters. 


a 
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Report of the 1934 Meeting of the 
Society for Curriculum Study at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE SATURDAY MORNING CONFERENCE 


The Conference was called to order by Mr. Harap who, 
with the help of various members of the audience, immediately 
proceeded with the informal introduction of the members of the 
society and other individuals in the audience. With the ice thus 
broken, Mr. Harap then gave a brief informal sketch of the pur- 
poses of the society and the general objectives of its publica- 
tions and meetings. At the conclusion of his remarks, Mr. Harap 
presented Mr. Hanna as the person most responsible for the formu- 
lation of the 1934 conference program and requested him to make 
a@ few remarks relative to it. Mr. Hanna gave a brief account 
of the cooperative way in which the program had been conceived 
and set up through the generous assistance of approxinately fifty 
members of the society and made mention of the mjor hoped-for 
outcomes of the various sessions of the conference. He then 
presented Mr. Brim as chairman of the meeting and the first 
session of the conference immediately got under way with the 
introduction of the speakers and panel members. Three formal 
papers, followed by a panel discussion and questions or comments 
from the floor, were presented on various aspects of the 
Mechanistic and Organismic Psychologies in the Selection and 


Organization of Curriculum Materials. fhe papers as presented 
by their authors are reproduced below: 


A Statement Concerning Mechanistic Psychology 
Je Stanley Gray 
University of Pittsburgh 


Mechanistic psychology has been attracting more and more 
attention in the psychological world largely because psychologists 
are becoming more and more scientific in their thinking. It is 
now out of date to postulate vitalistic forces and caunseless func- 
tion. The mechanist does not deny the existence of non-physical 
and causeless entities, such as mind and will power, but because 
they cannot be investigated scientifically he concerns himself only 
with physical subject matter. He ignores the problems presented by 
vitalistic postulates and studies instead human behavior, which he 
interprets to mean the movement of human protoplasm through space. 
The problems of mechanistic psychology are identical with those 
which we would expect the physicist or the chemist or the biologist 
to study if he were to take human behavior as his subject matter. 
In fact, mechanistic psychology considers itself to be quite defi- 
nitely a branch of biology. It merely limits its subject matter to 
Homo sapiens and those animals of the infra-human levels which are 
comparable and can be studied more easily. 
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The mechanistic psychologist is quite definitely a 
materialist ans a determinist. He believes that all matter in 
the universe moves through space because it is forced to do so by 
necessary energy interchanges. When any movement takes place, it 
is the only movement that could have taken place at that particular 
time and under those particular conditions. Because the basic 
sciences have ruled out capricious and causeless forces from their 
respective field of investigations so does the mechanistic psycholo- 
gist refuse to resort to vitalistic hypotheses to explain phenomena 
which at present he does not understand. He is an avowed material- 
istic determinist, a position which he has merely adopted from 
physics, chemistry and biology. However, when these other sciences 
alter their basic postulates (as now appears to be taking place in 
the field of subatomic physics), the mechanistic psychologist will 
hasten to adjust his foundation accordingly. He is now a mechanist 
merely because the basic sciences are now mechanistic, (at least in 
the macroscopic sense). 

Very briefly, let us review some of the more outstanding 
tenets of mechanistic psychology. First, the mechanist accepts what 
Kimball calls the "most important and extensive generalization of the 
science of physics", the law of conservation of energy. In brief, 
this law states that when a movement is initiated in one object of 
our energy universe, it creates a state of stress which brings about 
adjusting movements in other objects. Applied to human bahavior, 
this means that a system of stresses which we call environment 
brings about adjustment movements in the sense organs, called stimu- 
lation, consequent movements in the nervous system and finally move- 
ments of effector organs. The entire process is called behavior, the 
nature of which is determined by the nature of the causal stresses 
and the nature of the adjusting mechanism These behavior movements, 
in turn, set up stresses in the environment which bring about conse- 
quent movement in other objects. In other words, the stimulus has a 
regressing series of antecedents and the response has a series of sub- 
sequent effects, which means that both are merely episodes in a con- 
stant flux of eneryvy transformation. Weiss summarizes this explana- 
tion as follows: "All movements in the universe that have occurred in 
the past, that are occurring now, or that will occur in the future, 
May be regarded as belonging to a closed system of interacting forces, 
and the movements of mankind may be regarded as a part of this inter- 
related system of movements." 

Second, the mechanist accepts the conclusion of the bio- 
chemist that life is a process of complicated chemical activity called 
metabolism. What is commonly called growth, learning, irritability, 
etc., are chemical processes characteristic of protoplasm. The organ- 
iam is just a temporary locus of chemical activity which so far has 
not been reduced to chemical formula or mathematical equation. How- 
ever, the mechanist believes that ignorance is not sufficient justifi- 
cation for postulating vitalistic powers. He is convinced that future 
chemical progress will ultimately enable man to initiate life, control 
mutations and eliminate the causes of protoplasmic degeneracy. 


1. Weiss, A. P.,» A Theoretical Basis of Human Behavior, Adams, 1926, 
p. 35. 
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Third, the’ mechanist would accept the opinion of the 
biologist that protoplasmic machines behave as units. An organ- 
ism must be studied:as a whole because it functions as a whole. 

The parts are modified by the whole and lose their identity in 
the funttional whole... While an organism is composed of material 
which maintains diversity of atryucture, it is 30 organized that 
it funétions as a single unit. This view will ve explained in 
detail by Drv Watson, and is readily accepted by the mechanist as 
long as {t does not involve non-mechanical assumptions. 

Fourth, the mechanist bases his psychology on the conclu- 
sion of the embryologist that an organism is formed by the action 
of chromosomal chemicals, called genes, the function of which is 
to manufacture body tissue. They transform the raw material of 
the cytoplasm into bone, muscle, nerve, etc., as determined by 
their own nature and controlling environmental conditions. AS 
Jennings explains, "Observation ang experiment have shown that the 
original cell contains a great number of distinct and separate sub- 
stances, existing as minute particles. fhe development of an in- 
dividual is brought about by the interaction of these thousand sub- 
stances - their interaction with each other, with other parts of 
the cell, and with material taken from the outside. It is known 
that different individuals start with diverse sets of these subd- 
stances, and that the way a given individual develops, what he oe- 
comes, what characteristics he gets; what peculiarities he shows, 
depends, other things being equal, on what set of these supstances 
be sturts with." 

"It has also been shown that what any particular cell of 
the individual produces is largely determined by the surroundings 
of that cell - by the cells in contact with it, and by the hormones 
that bathe it; in short, by the internal environment - so that the 
same set of genes produce different results in different cases." 

In other words, there is no heredity as separate from en- 
vironment and no environment as separate from heredity. The genes 
come by inheritance, but what they do, what sort of body tissue they 
form is controlled by environment. Heredity and environment are 
amalgamated into a single influence - let us call it herediviron. 
Organic structure comes neither from nature nornurture but both are 
essential for life processes. The truth of this statement is illus- 
trated by an experiment with fruit flies. If the eggs of this insect 
are allowed to hatch in normal temperature, a normal number of legs 
will be formed. However, if the temperature in the hatching room 
is lowered, supernumerary legs will develop. his means that the 
genes which transform the frmuit-fly egg into a six-legged insect 
will do a different job of it if sabjected to different controlling 
environment. The conclusion is that it is now unscientific to dis- 
cuss environment and heredity as separate forces, but rather as a 
single source of organic structure - herediviron, 

Now from these contributions of the more fundamental sciences 
the mechanistic psychologist is able to add a fifth tenet, namely that 


2. Jennings, H. S., "The Biological Basis of Human Nature", Norton, 
1930, Pe de 
3. Ibid., Pe 122. 
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learning is a process of responding to controlled stimulation 

long enough for those structural changes to take place which will 
enable the organism to behave in the desired way when only ini- 
tially stimulated. When an organism can complete a behavior 
series without error in response to only initial stimulation, it 
may be said to have learned the series. This is possible only 
after the organism has undergone a necessary amount of protoplasmic 
alteration. Fundamentally, this alteration is no different from 
the physiological changes of maturation. Learning differs from 
other types of organic modification only in the cause which brings 
it about; and learning behavior differs from learned behavior only 
in the amount of necessary external stimulation. This means that 
the organism learns to behave in a certain way by being stimulated 
to behave in that way. The amount of stimmlation necessary to pro- 
duce the behavior varies inversely with the amount of structural 
change which has already been brought about by preceding behavior. 
A rat can learn to run a food maze only by being stimlated to run 
that food maze. A child can learn to verbalize multiplication 
tables only by being stimulated to verbalize them. A boy can learn 
to solve problems only by being stimulated to solve problems. The 
sort of behavior which brings about structural change is the sort 
of behavior which will result from structural change. As the twig 
is bent, so the tree will grow. As the child behaves, so does he 
learn. Organic structure learns to do by doing. 

A sixth principle which is fundamental in mechanistic 
psychology is that human progress has been, and seems to be con- 
tinuing, in the direction of greater variability of behavior. Mun 
is learning to respond in a greater variety of ways to a greater 
variety of things. He has extended his sensory receptors so that 
he can now see distant galaxies and infinitesimal molecules; he can 
hear sounds which originate thousands of miles away; he can weigh 
the atom and measure the diameter of distant planets; in short, he 
is advancing, slowly to be sure, in the direction of omniscience, 
omnipotence and omnipresence. He is slowly learning to see, to 
know and to control. Whether or not this direction of progress is 
an honorable one does not concern the mechanist. He merely observes 
that it has had survival value in the past and continues to occupy 
the attention of humans in muoh of their behavior. In this process 
of increasing behavior variability, the individual is becoming more 
highly specialized and institutions ror regulating the exchange of 
the products are increasing. Specialization and cooperative exchange 
of specialization products are at present man's method of increasing 
behavior variability. 

Now with this brief survey of the more important principles 
of mechanistic psychology as a foundation, let us observe how the 
mechanist would explain some of the more complicated problems of 
human behavior. Let us take first the problem of purposing, since 
that form of behavior is quite significant in education. How does 
the mechanist explain that behavior which is alleged to be teleo- 
logical? To begin with, he emphatically denies that any movement 
in the universe can be affected by a condition which has not yet 
taken place. Causal sequences do not function backward. A so-called 
purpose or goal is not a future condition, and if it were so con-:. 
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sidered it could then have no stimulating effect on present be- 
havior. The mechanist defines purpose as a language description 
which precedes a series of related responses, culminating in a 
condition similar to that described. For example, a number of con- 
tributing factors may stimulate an individual to describe himself 
as the recipient of a degree from X University four years hence. 

The description may be stated in this way - I am going to attend 

X University and work for an A.B. degree. Now this language state- 
ment and the matrix of conditions which stimulated the individual 
to make it, become the dominant stirmlating situation for a long 
series of behavior acts extending over tour years time and termina- 
ting with the commencement exercises at which the degree is granted. 
The teleologist explains that the end of the degree getting series 
is the goal and that somehow it has a retroactive effect on the pre- 
ceding behavior. This assumption can find no justification in the 
whole world of science. Purposive behavior is in response to a 
preceding language statement and is fundamentally no different from 
any Other sort of behavior. The purpose is not the end but the bde- 
ginning of the series. It is the cause, not the effect. 

The initial language statement, which the mechanist calls 
the purpose, does not describe a future condition but rather a 
synthesis of past conditions. Perhaps it can more accurately be 
called a prediction. Purpose is a predictive statement and may or 
may not be accurate. To be sure, an intelligent individual will be 
able to predict the end of a behavior series quite accurately, but 
in no sense is he “looking into the future". He is merely observing 
present conditions and then applying to them his knowledge of cause 
and effect relationships. Both a knowledge of the present and an 
understanding of the past are necessary for accurite and wise pur- 
posing. For example, suppose that a financier observes the various 
conditions attendant to the present economic recovery and under- 
stands the relationship of the gold content of the dollar to commodity 
and other prices. He then predicts the results of certain investments 
and purposes to spend his money accordingly. Now, if he is accurate 
in his prediction, his investments will be successful and he will be 
considered intelligent. But if he has not observed all the important 
facts, or if he does not understand the essential relationships, his 
predictions cannot be accurate, his investments will be unsuccessful, 
and he will be considered unintelligent. The problem of successful 
purposing is identical with that of intelligence. 

The vitalist objects to this explanation of purpose, because 
he believes that the process of understanding relationships trans- 
cends mechanical limitations and requires a unique function which he 
calls insight. He maintains that only the higher organisms are able 
to respond to stimuli in relationship 2nd in so doing are not governed 
by the law of the conservation of energy. Koehler's experiments with 
apes are usually referred to in this connection. You will remember 
that he devised food-getting proolems for his animals which necessitated 
that they respond to the tools of solution in relation to the food. 
When they responded to the tools as such and the food as such, they 
were unable to solve the problem. But when they responded to these 
items in relationship to each other, they were successful and Koehler 
said they hud insight. The mechanist maintains that this sort of 
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behavior is fundamentally no different from any other movement 
in the universe. An automobile can respond (or run) only when 
the gas, the air, the spark, the geurs, the adjustments, etc., 
are all in proper relationship to one another. Any movement is 
the result of a number of causes in relationship, and the move- 
ment varies when the relationship changes. 

Now to understand a relationship, like understanding any- 
thing else, merely means to be able to describe it. Since man is 
the only animal with the ability to make predicated language re- 
sponses, he is the only animal able to respond to relationships in 
that way known as understanding. Only man can desoribe relation- 
ships, and because of this, only man cin behave intelligently. 
Purposing is a type of behavior which man can perform only because 
he possesses language ability. 

Another problem which the vitalist believes defies mechan- 
istic explanation is creativeness. How can a machine create any- 
thing new? We cannot deny the fact nor the importance of creative- 
ness in progress, and if mechanistic psychology cannot explain this 
type of behavior, it can be of little value in education regardless 
of its scientific worth. Let us first analyze an example of creative- 
ness and see if it involves mechanistic or vitalistic function. 

Mr. A. has just invented a new tachistoscope, an apparatus for ex- 
posing stimulation material for short and very carefully measured 
intervals of time. It is distinguished from other tachistoscopes 

in that it involves the use of a camera shutter and a dark box. If 
we question Mr. A. about it, he will explain that he has merely taken 
a camera shutter, the function of which is well known, and used it 

to admit light to the dark box for a measured interval of time. He 
used the shutter to perform a function which it had never performed 
before. He further explains that his use of the camera shutter was 
due largely to accident. While he was perplexed with his problem, 

@ group of his students asked him to snap treir picture. Thus the 
camera became a part of the tachistoscope problem. There is no evi- 
dence of unique behavior here. Mr. A. merely responded as he was 
stimulated to respond and the behavior was socially designated as 
creative, simply because no one had been stimulated to behave in that 
manner before. Creative activity is the process of using things in 
new ways, or of responding to new relationships. When a musician 
arrenges a series of notes in a new manner, or a farmer rotates his 
crops in a new sequence, or an architect draws a new house plan, he 
is being creative. The mechanist can see no causeless function in 
creative behavior. The organism is always stimlated to be creative, 
and if he is not so stimlated he is not creative, 

Perhaps the most important factor in facilitating creative- 
ness is specialization. The specialist can see new relationships in 
his environment more easily than can the non-specialist because he 
knows more about it. If Mr. A. had not known how a camera shutter 
works, he gould not have used it in solving his tachistoscope problem. 
New relationships are too subtle and too obscure to be observed by 
the non-specialist. To ve creative, one must understand (be able to 
describe) causes. This is synonomous with specialization. 

This explanation of creativeness can also be applied to 
idealization. An ideal is merely a verbal description of isolated 
items selected from several situations. For example, an ideal of a 
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perfect automobile may be a description of the engine of a 
Chrysler, the chassis of a Buick, the shape of an Auburn, the 
body construction of a Nash, etc. An ideal merely synthesizes 
a series of items from a number of situations by means of verbal 
description. It may become a purpose if it stimulates the indi- 
vidual to subsequent behavior, and it is creative if it is new. 
Purpose, creativeness and idealization are all forms of language 
behavior which is characteristic only of human animals but not 
essentially different from any other protoplasmic movement. They 
have this in common - a language description of parts or phases 
of various past situations, synthesizeu together. There is no- 
thing unique; nothing which transcends mechanistic limitations. 

Let us next consider the problem of attitude, which is 
also important in educational practice. If mechanistic psychology 
can explain attitude, certainly it is then entitled to at least 
coordinate consideration with the various vitalistic psychologies. 

In organic behavior, there are certain stimuli which are . 
dominantly operative in every situation in which they are found. 
When these stimuli are present, it can be predicted with certainty 
that a characteristic type of response will take place. For ex- 
ample, we say that a child has developed an “antagonistic attitude 
toward school authority”. This means that a child (because of 
the after-effects of past behavior) has developed a characteristic 
way of behaving (called antagonistic) to all situations which in- 
clude that group of stimuli which we label as "school authority". 
That is, when a child comes in contact with any situation which 
includes the stimuli of teacher direction, school ritual, school 
regulation, etc., these stimuli are dominant and he behaves in an 
antagonistic manner. We call such behavior “attitude”. We may 
say that the word “attitude” is appropriately used to designate 
all situations containing stimuli which, for a specific organism, 
are consistently dominant. 

Now the educator says, and the mechanistic psychologist 
would agree with him, that there are certain attitudes which the 
school should condition in every child. for example, every child 
should be taught to respond to a certain classification of situa- 
tions in that characteristic way known as "honest". This means 
that he should be trained in such a way that the presence of certain 
stimuli will always cause him to respond in an honest manner. ‘The 
process of training a child to respond in this manner is fundamen- 
tally no different from the process of training a dog to respond by 
saliva flow to a ringing bell. In either case the learning process 
consists in bringing about certain structural chunges within the 
organism necessary for the desired type of behavior. Attitudes can 
be learned just as other habits. What attitudes are learned de- 
pends on the child's environment. 

Time does not permit further mechanistic interpretations. 
However, I have tried to explain those concepts which are usually 
considered important in education. I hope I have indiceted that 
it is not necessary to postulate vitalistic function when a behavior 
cannot be proven to be mechanistic. All forms of human behavior 
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Gan be explained by the principles of the basic sciences. Further 
assumptions are gratuitous. 

In closing, may I again indicate that the mechanistic 
psychologist is not antagonistic to the organismal explanation 
of behavior but considers it fundamental to his own position as 
long as it does not involve non-mechanical assumptions. The 
mechanist believes in science and whenever that becomes non- 
materialistic in basic considerations, he will then alter his 
foundation accordingly. Mechanistic psychology is simply the 
attempt to apply the laws and principles of the basic sciences 
to the study of human behavior. 


a 


Organismic Psychology 
Goodwin Watson 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


It sounds strange to say that scientific thought is more 
concerned with analogies than with facts. Increasingly in recent 
years physics has become a matter of "as if, The inside of the 
atom is very much a matter of picture-building. Of course the facts 
are the starting point and the analogy is developed in imagination 
to fit the known facts. 

Whatever quarrel may exist between mechanistic psychologies 
(associationism, conditioning, S-R bond connectionism, redintegra- 
tion, behaviorism, etc.) and organismic psychologies (Gestalt psy- 
chology, hormic psychology, personalism, psychoanalysis, etc.) is to 
be found largely in the analogies peculiar to each. The mechanist 
started with a mental picture of a nerve circuit something like an 
electric doorbell. Push the button (stimulus) and you get the one 
fixed and inevitable response - the tinkle of the bell. 

The conditioned reflex represented a way of switching the 
response to one that had formerly operated from a different push 
button. With this addition the mechanist had his complete stock 
of tools. He was proud as a boy with a new Meccano set. He felt 
capable of building up anything mental. He felt a relief in the 
simple and elemental nature of his picture and its likeness to the 
physical laboratories of his high sohool days. It was upsetting, 
of course, to tender minds to learn that Shakespeare and Beethoven 
were only fairly complicated hook-ups accumulated within a meaning- 
less system by a lucky set of sequences. But science could bear 
the hard truth. With the picture of the push button, educators 
were told how to get 3 times 7 answered 2l, and in vaguer fashion 
how to eliminate fears or to build good taste in literature. The 
arithmetie applications were fairly helpful, the others usually 
fizzled. 

At the risk of being called unpleasant names like “theorist” 
and untrue names like “vitalist" organismic psychologists went back 
behind this neat picture to the facts which needed to be explained. 

They found that a letter A looked much the same to any 
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normal child or animal regardless of where it might fall upon the 
retina. Completely different sets of push buttons (nerve endings) 
might be set off, but always with the same outcome. 

They found that a person 5 yards away, - normally, and 
without inner mental corrections, - seemed about the same size as 
he did when 10 yards away, in spite of the fact that the physical 
image on the retina covered four times the area. 

They found that a grey against one background set off 
different color experiences from the same grey placed before a 
different background. 

They found that animals learned relative size and relative 
brightness more easily than these animals learned the simple direct 
recognition of previous stimuli which connectionism postulated as 
more elementary. 

They found that people who had learned to respond almost 
automatically to a certain figure, or design, or letters, or tone, 
with a definite invariable response, would not make that response 
at all if the learned part appeared in certain new settings. 
Mechanistically a given S element should have had its given R at- 
tached; factually it did or it didn't depending on the meaning of 
the S against a larger background. 

Similarly people practised long hours making one response 
to A, another to B, another to C, but when ABC were presented to- 
gether the new whole had an effect which might never suggest the 
carefully learned responses to its parts. When we say "Boston" no 
one thinks of his previous associations with some officious "boss", 
or of the metric "ton". The organism adjusts to what it takes to 
be the total situation. 

They showed that an identical figure (staircase, cube, 
vase-face) might shift suddenly from one whole meaning to another, 
in a very un-machine like fashion. An identical touch upon a 
machine is supposed to give constant results, not to flop about. 

They found that some terms like bright and dull, rough and 
smooth, loud and quiet, warm and cold, may be applied to colors, 
tones, odors, literary style, or social manners, as though these 
relationships touched a fundamental scale in human experience which 
antedated differentiation into sensory channels. 

They found that it was diffioult to remember an aggregate 
of tones or words; easy to remember a much greater number if the 
tones made a melody, or the words told a story. 

They reported that a child injured by a fall on the stairs 
is more apt to go right back to climbing than to manifest the fear 
which mechanist over-simplification would predict. 

They found that tasks, like pictures, had a definite struc- 
ture. An element might stand out at one place in the process, but 
the same element would be easily overlooked at another place in the 
larger framework. 

They found that an interrupted task was better remembered 
and more apt to be resumed than one which was neatly and satisfac- 
torily finished up, quite to the discomfort of the defenders of a 
law of effect. 
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They pointed to studies in thinking which showed that 
the associations which come up in relation to a problem are not 
all those that have in some mechanical fashion been hooked up 
with the words used, but only those which fit the meaning of the 
problem as experienced by the thinker. 

They showed that a habit, for example, of responding to 
a telephone's ring, did not involve an automatic set of muscle 
movements always running in one fixed pattern, but might vary 
subtly through a thousand shades of adjustment to a common goal... 

They showed that fixed patterns like walking or writing 
do not run off like a machine, but vary with the purpose of the 
walker or the writer. 

They showed that brain injuries seldom abolished a fixed 
set of connections, but usually led to a modified way of carrying 
out a large number of mental processes. Even a rat trained to 
make a quarter turn left and unable to turn left, got into the 
correct pathway by a three-quarter turn to the right. 

They discovered that maturation went on, its inner way, 
unfolding a pattern of ability to swim in tadpoles that had never 
had a chance to use this ability or to make related movements. 

They watched the development of behavior in children and 
found sequences as dependable as the one from bud to flower to 
fruit. 

They showed that an organism sometimes had an appetite 
for food that it needed, oefore any experience could have told 
that organism that the food would be satisfying. 

They found certain behavior patterns - such as dependence 
or withdrawal, consistent in structure but varying in content from 
one situation to another in the living of an individual. 

They saw senseless compulsions repeated again and again 
despite all reasoning about how foolish the act was, despite all 
connected punishments. 

They saw individuals develop swift changes in outlook which 
were not confined to the immediate situation, dut which permeated a 
whole life. 

They noted an essential continuity from the behavior pro- 
cess. which integrates the individual organism into a definite and 
orderly whole, to those which integrate a team, 4 party, a church, 
or nation. 

The organism tries various available means toward its goal. 
Those means which have succeeded before may be preferred, if the 
situation appears similar enough. 

It is characteristic of all experience that it is organized 
with reference to the goals of the organism. Sensations are not 
independent responses, but blend into meanings. What is seen or 
heard depends upon a variety of interacting factors, chief among 
which is what the organism is about. Everything helps a little or 
hurts a little, and is felt and known in consequence of that relation 
to the basic tensions. 

Every experience is a new experience. The basic psychologi- 
cal problem is to understand why the organism at any time does what 
it does. This understanding is something like understanding a detail 
in a painting or a symphony by getting its meaning in the total set- 
ting. 
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The new pictures needed to fit these now familiar facts 


have emerged slowly. 


Clearly they will be much more complex than 


the push-button picture of the mechanist. 
The basic idea is that of an organism working toward 


equilibrium. 


The picture is that of a sensitive living unity in 


which part movements are integrated toward purposes of the whole. 
The major lines of tension in such an organism are such 


as to further movement 
From: 


Situations involving pain, 
physical injury, deprivations 


Situations involving 
thwarting, defeat, 


Situations involving scorn, 
contempt, disapproval, 


Situations involving worry, 
anxiety, fear, 


Situations which are bore- 
some, monotonous, repetitions, 


‘Toward: 


Situations involving in- 
proved health, well-being, 
euphoria. 


Situations bringing mas- 
tery, successful completion. 


Situations bringing approval, 
recognition, appreciation. 


Situations offering se- 
curity. 


New and stimulating exper- 
iences. 


What we have here called organismic psychology is very 
Close to what William Stern, whose fundamental work has been sadly 
impaired by the Nazi revolution, called personalistic psychology. 

"A person", says Stern, “is that kind of entity which brings 
many parts into genuine, unique, and independent unity; an entity 
which coordinates various partial functions into self-directed ac- 


tivity toward some goal. 


The distinguishing mark of a person is the 


individual, conorete whole, directed toward a goal." 

This is clearly a broad concept, applicable not only to 
human persons but to the behavior of sub-human entities like organs, 
cells, molecules and atoms, and likewise to superhuman organizations 
like families, communities, nations, the solar system, and perhaps 


the total cosmos. 


Note the distinguishing characteristics: many parts ina 


genuine unity; partial functions coordinated toward some goal. 


This 


is what we mean by organism or person. 
In contrast to person or organism stands a "thing" or 


machine. 


It is not a whole but an aggregate. 


It does not orguinize 


itself for activity toward a goal but is acted upon only by external 


forces. 


Mechanism is the dogmatic assertion that only things or 


machines exist. 


If we find something in people which seems quite 


different from an automaton or Robot we must steel ourselves to 
assert that after all we can pretend that we have only a more com- 
plicated automaton, and on this basis we oan account for much of 
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what happens. Mechanism is a collossal "as if", an assumed pre- 
tense that people should be thought of as like what they clearly 
are not. 

Organismic psychology recogniges inner coordination 
toward ends, uniqueness in persons and situations, a fundamental 
mature of organism to produce results in itself, through itself, 
from itself, to itself, upon itself, for itself. The varied ao- 
tivities of animals, men or nations struggling for life, liberty 
or the pursuit of happiness are best understood in terms of a 
centrally guided movement toward goals. 


— 


Practical Application of Mechanistic and Organismic 
Psychologies to Curriculum Making. 
H. Le Caswell 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


The interpretation for practical use of educational theory 
is a difficult and often a thankless task. The one who endeavors 
to interpret runs a double risk. There is always the chance on the 
one hand that he will be disowned by the theorist, and, on the other 
that he will be maligned by the practitioner for whom new points of 
view may mean major and often times painful readjustment of practice. 

The difficulty of interpretation in education is evidenced 
by the fact that rarely are educational programs found in which the 
implications of particular points of view are consistently applied. 
This condition exists in the first place because transition from a 
program actually in operation to another type of program which may 
be implied by the adoption of a new theory is retarded by the force 
of social inertia which makes impossible a sudden, complete revision 
of practice. Consequently, a certain amount of inconsistency is 
characteristic of any developing program. In the second place, 
understanding of the implications for practical situations of a 
particular theory mst be discovered to some extent by first-hand 
experience. When such experience is inadequate, interpretations are 
especially subject to question and controversy. 

Treatment of the practical application of the theories 
which we have just heard discussed is especially limited by the fact 
that only preliminary, exploratory work has been done concerning the 
application of the organismic point of view to practical ourriculum 
problems. There are no curriculum programs which illustrate appli- 
cation of the organismic point of view in a unified or comprehensive 
waye furthermore, the mechanistic point of view has been applied in 
many ourriculum programs in conjunction with an incompatible philoso- 
phy of education. This has resulted in major inconsistencies in many 
ourriculum programs in which the mechanistic point of view presumably 
has been followed. Consequently, it is highly probable that those 
who hold these respective points of view may object to certain impli- 
cations which I suggest for practical curriculum making of the 
theories which we have heard expounded. In fact, upon examining 
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preliminary efforts to apply the orgunismic approach to teaching 
methods, I find conclusions and ijjustrations whic seem to me to 
be highly inadequate interpretations of the theory. Others, no 
doubt, will have the same experience with my efforts. 

¥ approach this task of interpretation as a worker in 
practical curriculum programs. I um interested, us I believe most 
curriculum workers are, in the major implications of these two 
theories for curriculum procedures. The minute distinctions and 
points of disagreement I am happy to leave to the theorists. Con- 
sequently, I shall endeavor to suggest how, in the broad, these 
theories may affect practical, operating programs of curriculum 
making. 

Just what practices and procedures are sanctioned by these 
two points of view depsnds upon the persons who are interpreting 
the theories. New developments in some schools of psychology that 
are Glassed as mechanistic suggest that after all the differences 
may not be so great as we frequently are led to believe. On the 
other hand, there are those who see the two points of view as 
irreconcilable extremes. Wheeler for example, states: 


This new conception of nature demands a new con- 
ception of education and an altogether different type of 
teacher training. It demands a widely different type of 
curriculum than we now have, all along the educative 
scale . .. . It repudiates, unqualifiedly a mechanistic 
conception of nature, of evolution, growth and learning. 


Within the limits of this paper we will have opportunity 
to examine briefly only a few points at which procedures in ocurri- 
culum making might be materially modified by application of these 
points of view. 

Determination of the aims of education is generally con- 
sidered one of the major tasks of curriculum making. A variety of 
procedures has been employed to determine and organize aims for use. 
The fundamental concepts underlying the large majority of these pro- 
cedures are mechanistic. Aims are determined deductively but are 
assumed to be achieved on an inductive basis. for example, general 
or ultimate aims of education are usually first determined. hese 
general aims are analyzed through a varying number of steps into 
specific or immediate aims. The sum ot the specific or immediate 
aims presumably is equal to the géneral or ultimate aims. The 
specific aims are allocated to grade levels according to difficulty. 
The task of instruction is to achieve each specific aim, adding it 
to those achieved before, until finally at the close of the elemen- 
tary school period the aims of the elementary school have been 
achieved, at the olose of the junior high school period the aims of 
the junior high school hive been achieved, and at the completion of 
high school the general aims of eduoition are at last realized in 
full. 


This may sound like an overly simplified statement of the 
procedure, but it is nevertheless essentially what is attempted in 
one form or another in many curriculum programs. It is true that 


1 School and Society, Decemoer 9, 1933, p. 757. 
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the procedure is carried through with varying degrees of thorough- 
ness, as is evidenced by statements of aims in courses of study, 
but there appears to be a common tendency to state general aims 
and to deduce from them more specific ones for grade levels. An 
illustration from a course of study in which this analytical pro- 
cedure for determining aims was followed with great oare and 
thoroughness will show the point to which the procedure my reach. 

One of the aims for reading as stated in this course of 
study is "to fix and to expand desirable reading habits". On the 
first grade level under the development of right habits of eye 
movement are specific objectives such as; 


1. To acquire the ability to read the entire line before 
returning to the beginning of the next line. 

2. To acquire the ability to read in large word groups. 

3. To develop the ability to progress regularly. 


On the second grade level some specific objectives are: 


1. To develop the ability to recognize increasingly 
longer units within a single eye pause. 

2. TO learn to decrease regressive eye-movements. 

3. To develop further the ability to reau with shorter 
periods of fixation. 

4. To learn to acquire accurate return sweeps from the 
ena of one line to the beginning of the next. 


In the third grade onvjectives such as the following are found; 


1. To increase the ability to recognize a short group 
of words at a single “eye-pause", 

2. To develop the ability to reoognize the sentence as 
the unit of thought in oral reading. 


In courses of study in whick the procedure has been employed 
we find very general use of such expressions as "To further develop" 
and “To continue to develop". Some of the statements are quite in- 
genious in getting around difficulties of analysis. For example, 
here are some specific aims for grade 5 stated in another course of 
study: 

1. A little firmer holding for accuracy of form, not, how- 
ever, at the expense of fluency and originality. 

2. Some increase in written work, but with the oral work 
still receiving the greater emphasis. 

3. More definite attention to paragraph building. 

4. Teaching of other correot-usage tables, with review 
drills on those already given in the fourth grade. 

5. More exercises in enunciation and in punctuation 
practice. 


This technique of analysis is applied with generalizations 
as weil as with skills. On eaoh level a particular concept is suy- 
posed to be developed to a certain stage until finally the total 
concept emerges. 

The extent to which analysis of objectives is sometimes 
Garried is suggested by the findings of the committee on social 
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studies of the National Survey of Secondary Education. One course 
of study for seventh grade social studies lists 135 objectives. 
One course in another subject contains 85 objectives. One course 
for junior high school contains 47 pages (mimeographed) of objec- 
tives. 

Such a conception of aims appears to be incompatible with 
the organismic point of view. According to this concept the in- 
Clusive pattern of conduct or ability as a whole must be function- 
ing for the pupils on all grade levels. Out of the whole certain 
parts may tend to be individuated on certain grade levels, but the 
whole is always the base and foundation. Thus, it becomes impossible 
to assign to particular grades or parts of grades portions of general 
objectives to be achieved. To revert to our previous illustration, 
the ability to read, according to this point of view, may not be 
broken up into eye span, return sweeps, znd regressions to be 
treated separately. Rather, reading must be considered as an evolv- 
ing whole at all times. Each part must function in some way with 
all other parts from the very beginning. ‘The proolem of teaching 
is to get a suitable rhythm of all the parts rather than performance 
of isolated parts. Consequently, according to the organismic point 
of view, it appears undesirable to break down general aims into 
specific or immediate aims and to endeavor to locate these parts on_ 
grade levels for sequential development. Rather, aims, stated in 
terms of general patterns of conduct or of abilities arrenged in 
those relationships in which they function normally become the guide 
throughout the development of the child. There would be one 
general list of aims for an educational program. Each step in the 
education of the child would be a process of reconstruction or re- 
finement of the modes of behaving which were employed in the be- 
ginning in cruder form. Thus, aims from the orgunismic point of 
view cannot be broken down and conceived us goals to be reached 
progressively by the pupils, as has been done so generally in inter- 
pretation of the mechanistic point of view. 

It is interesting to note thet in some schools where detailed 
statements of aims have been used, changes have heen made to the more 
general form of statement. "The Denver course of study, published 
in revised form in 1926, contains lists of classified objectives for 
each grade and long lists of standards of attainment for each course, 
while the latest tentative revision includes only brief unclassified 
lists of objectives for each grade and a series of ‘general under- 
standings’ for each course. The Oakland course of study, published 
in 1923, provides lists of classified objectives for each semester, 
while the latest tentative revision includes only brief lists of un- 
Classified objectives for each unit. In both cities, then, a sin- 
pler formulation of smaller lists of unclassified objectives seems 
to have displaced rather detailed classified lists found in earlier 
courses of study.'2 This suggests that, from practical experience 
some curriculum workers have found unprofitaole the elaoorate analy- 
sis implied by full application of the mechanistic concept to the 
determination of aims of education. In my judyment this is precisely 
what has happened. Observation of curriculum committees struggling 


2 Instruction in the Social Studies, Bulletin No. 17, 1932, Monograph 
No. 21, pe 9, National Survey of Secondary Education, Ue. S. Office 
of Education. 


-_ 
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to analyze aims and place them on grade levels so as to provide 
for sequential development lesds to this conclusion. I suspect 
from examining courses of study that most committees huve been 
um.ble to achieve the task satisfactorily and have simply included 
4& statement of aims on grade levels because it is the customary 
thing to do in curriculum making. The organismic point of view 
suggests thut we have been ende.voring to achieve the impossible. 

This leads us to the second major point for consideration, 
which is the method of defining the scope of the curriculum. This 
is a problem which has received very inadequate consideration in 
curriculum making. Je most general assumption has been that 
analysis of the sims of education as just described, and placement 
of specific aims ou tic respective grade levels is a satisfactory 
way to de“*in: the scm ,e of the curriculum. If analysis of aims 
into spec:fic rart. v'olates fundamental principles of learning, 
Other metoocs must be e..sloyed to define the scope of the ourricu- 
lum. Fxoloratory wer jis tue developmeat of snch methods has been 
done in swre cauirvir.ivn programs. However, it ic not our purpose 
here to dissnss *h- 32 %tocor prosedvres, suf “ic? it to say that a 
complete ro-thiaking oi tne predlem oF dutimins we scope of the 
curriculum appesrs 49 be .2juirecd by the ui souismic point of view. 

A thira point ar which the irviscauisus cf the two psycholo- 
gies appear to sv sess lifierent proceuuies 38 sn cornection with 
the oreaaication of instructicn. The ai*vr2rense o.mres in the focal 
point of crgéenivation. Inssruction orgezi sw or mechanistic prin- 
Ciples tends t» have its focus outside <he Jerrnes. Tne controlling 
idea anpears to 52 tint the pupil is arvuuisen to activity of the de- 
sired tyre by extorna’i factors. As Bode suszcts., the implication 
is that ‘whe puvili is just so much raw material awai‘ing the manipula- 
tion of the seacher." The result is that the curriculum maker tends 
to concentrate on external forces which he believes he can bring to 
bear on the child in such a way as to seoure the desired type of 
activity. The problem, in brief, is to provide stimuli which cause 
the learner to act in certain desired ways. It is the task of the 
teacher to provide situations involving such stimuli. This can be 
done most easily and effectively if the various responses that are 
desired are arranged in order of difficulty and organized by suoject 
fields. It can be achieved most economically if the child is required 
to react to each stimulus a certain number ot times at given time 
intervals. Consequently, the proolem of organizing instruction is 
that of arranging for the application of stimuli at suitaole times and 
in proper order. As a result we have arithmetic organized in a logi- 
cal sequence which carries the pupil through a planned series of 
stimmlus-response situations. A given response is required a given 
number of times at specified intervals. In geography we have levels 
of difficulty measured by the intricacy of concepts and the require- 
ment of successful completion of one level before proceeding to 
another. In history and literature we have chronological develop- 
ment with emphasis on each item of information which is to be added 
to the preceding items, thus gradually buiiding in understanding of 
history or literature. The unit of instructional organization be- 
comes the immediate stimulus-response situztion. One instructional 
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unit is tied to the next because of its logical relationship. 

In brief, the ideal organization of instruction from the mechanis- 
tic point of view seems to be achieved when the teacher knows in 
advance precisely what activities the pupils are to engage in, 
what stimuli will produce the desired activities, and the order in 
which it is desired that the activities be carried on. Thus, the 
teacher assigns, grades, groups, questions, rewards, punishes, and 
urges in order to get children to react with the desired activities 
at the proper time and in the desired sequence. If the particular 
activity to which attention is directed is engaged in, the teacher 
has successfully conducted her work. 

Curriculum making from this point of view has the task of 
indicating for the teacher the particular responses that are de- 
sired, and the order and frequency of these responses. 

From the organismic point of view this concept of stimuli 
relatively external to the learner, applied on schedule by the 
teacher, is not acceptable. Rather, learner and environment are 
considered one. The learner in the situation becomes the focal 
point of consideration and his experience the means of education. 
Educational possibilities are present as felt wants or goals arise 
for the individual. Activities take on meaning as they are thrown 
into peculiar relationships as means to the desired goal. Thus, the 
intent, or goal, or purpose of the individual becomes a major point 
of reference for organizing instruction. 

For curriculum making this means that instructional organi- 
zation cannot be set up in rigid form in advance. The precise stimuli 
and responses cannot be anticipated in full for they are a complex of 
relationships and seldom take the same form. Since this is the case, 
the teacher must have freeuom to deal with these complex situations 
with all their peculiar elements as they arise. This suggests tht 
the restrictions of prescribed pages in text books, sequential organi- 
zation of subject matter, restrictions within narrow suoject fields, 
and striot time allotments must be lessened, and that instruction 
cannot be organized in advance as it is to be given. Instead, the 
teacher must be furnished with raw materials of instruction. She must 
employ these materials in the relationships digtatéd by the intent, 
or goals, or purposes of the children she is teaching. She mst, in 
brief, look to the learner, in the partioulsr situation in which he 
finds himself, for the focal point of organizing instruction. 

Another phase of ourriculum making upon which the organiasmic 
point of view appears to have distinct bearing is in connection with 
courses specially designed to relate or integrate facts and skills 
mastered tn other courses. I refer, tor example, to such phases of 
instructional programs as the suditorium work in platoon schools. 
Case states of the function of auditorium work that "it is here that 
the pupils learn to interpret the classroom activities in terms of 
life and social situations, . . 5 the concept evidently is that 
activities are first carried on in classrooms in such a way that they 
are unrelated to life and social situations, and later are brought 
together or integrated. This appears to be an effort to build a whole 
by combining a variety of more or less discrete parts. By assuming 


5 Roscoe David Case, The Platoon School in America, Stanford 
University Press, 1931. 
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that learning is carried on effectively by securing some informa- 
tion in one place and some in another, all of which is to be brought 
together finally in orgznized form by the auditorium teacher, the 
basic concept of the organismic point of view appears to be violated. 

Similarly, the organismic point of view leads us to question 
the organization of special courses for character education, for 
health education, and for the purpose of summarizing, rounding out, 
or terminating work of specialized nature. 

As my last point, I wish to emphasize what appears to me to 
be a misapplication of the organismic point of view. It has oeen 
suggested by some sources that the principles of the organismic point 
of view will be observed if instruction is organized around larger 
topics than has been customary. One interpretation, for example, 
which assumes this to be the oase follows: 

When the teacher of American history takes up the 
study of the Revolutionary War in the fifth grade, she does 
well to present the story of the war in general outline 
first and then to develop the various phases of the general 
subject in detail. The pupil who is properly oriented us to 
the general field, will get the detail more etrfectively, more 
fully, and more correctly, because the whole determines the 
properties of the parts. (Law of Determined Action.) A clear 
definite general picture of the whole as a starting point for 
the work on a larger unit of suoject matter serves as u gon- 
venient filing case with compartments properly labeled to 
store away a wealth of interesting detail in an orderly way, 
keeping its organization intact and avoiding all confusion. 


When a child is properly assisted in org2znizing subject 
matter in the light of the whole he will not only learn the 
facts with least effort, but he will be able to relate fact 
and generalize, because facts are learned in their right 
relationships in the first place. 


As I interpret the organismic point of view, this illustra- 
tion may or may not be an instructional unit that observes organis- 
mic principles. Whether it does or does not depends on the complete 
Situation and the situation is not complete without the learner. 

The intent or goal of the learner and his past experience cannot be 
left out of consideration as a major determinant of the characteris- 
tics of the whole. The stimulus-pattern is only partially in view 
when the learner is not in full view. ‘The foregoing interpretation 
leaves out these important considerations and thus omits the locus 
of the stimlus-pattern. 

This is a very important point if it is sound interpreta- 
tion. It warns against artificial reshuffling of subject matter 
externally to the learner. It warns against the effort to organize 
instruction in detail in advance. 

In conclusion, it is my judgment that our greatest danger 
as practical curriculum workers is in superficial interpretation of 
concepts of learning. We have been too much concerned with tech-. 
niques and procedures and too little concerned with fundamental 


4 Educational Psychology Series, No. 1, Studies in the Psychology 
Of Learning, G. M. Norem and M. F, Wiederaenders, University of 


Iowa Studies, Volume VIII, p. 44, 
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principles. Frequently, I believe, we employ particular tech- 
niques and seek their justification in theory after the act rather 
than before. We may well afford, in the face of conflicts in 
theories of learning to give greater attention to the theories to 
which we subscribe and to the development of procedures which make 
these theories really operative. Curriculum making has too 
generally worked from the answer backwards through the procedure. 
The result is that we have a number of ourriculum procedures but 
relatively little fundamental curriculum reorganization. Thorough 
study of theory first and the development of procedures second 
should help correct this situation. 


wines 


DISCUSSION OF MECHANISLIC AND ORGANISMIC PSYCHOLOGIES 


The observations listed below were made in the discussion 
which followed the reading of the papers; No one could defend the 
blunders which have been made in the name both or the mechanistic 
and of the organismic psychologies. Blunders committed in the 
name of the former have perhaps been more numerous and more obvious 
because of the fact that the connectionists have carried the major 
load of education. Much of the Gestalt psychology is really a re- 
phrasing of the mechanistic. Bond psychology has been unfairly dis- 
credited because of certain perversions of bond psychology in prac- 
tice. Among these perversions were listed the belief (1) that 
stimulus-response bonds are entities in themselves and can be tied 
together like pieces of wood and (2) the idea that practice is equiva- 
lent to exact repetitions. One connection, it was observed, may 
either facilitate or hinder the formulation of another. It is easy 
to underestinate the number of bonds whics. can be leurned at one 
time. In any adequate interpretation of learning the law of effect 
must be re-interpreted as affect. There appears to ve a good case 
for purpose made in experience. Needs must come from the environ- 
ment. If 2 given bond disappears in a whole, the bond psychology 
cannot prove very helpful. The law of affect is really part of a 
larger law, that of configuration. The size of the teaching unit 
is not of particularly vital concern to organismic psychology. All 
experiences are not equally fused; the extent of integration varies 
from person to person and from situation to situation. Gestalt 
psychology may cause connectionists to state more clearly what the 
mechanistic psychology implies. The results of some recent experi- 
mental work have, on the whole, not been embarrussing to the con- 
nectionists. No psychologist believes in the "touch and go” theory - 
even an automobile doesn't respond to a single stimulus, but a con- 
figuration of stimuli. Because psychologists have been changing 
their minds so frequently, workers in the curriculum field haven't 
known what to accept. 

Mr. Brim, Mr. Knight, Mr. McConnell, and Mr. Rowland served 


on the panel. Mr. Caswell, Mr. Gray, and Mr. Watson also participated 
in the discussion, 


— on 
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TFE SATURDAY AFTERNOON CONFERENCE 


On Saturday afternoon members of the society and a number 
of other interested individuals met to discuss The Role of Social 
Studies in Re-Directing American Life. In this discussion, a num- 
ber of the important aspects of the findings of the Commission on 
the Social Studies of the American Historical Association were 
canvassed. Under the chairmanship of Mr. Ballou, an informal pre- 
sentation by Mr. Horn and a formal paper by Mr. Newlon were given. 
These were discussed at some length by a panel made up, in addition 
to the chairman and the two speakers, of Miss Broening, Mr. Connor, 
Mr. Studebaker, Mr. Harap, Mr. Sexson, and Mr. Sumstine. Numerous 
observations were made from the floor. 

Listed immediately below are the points which appeared to 
the present reporter as the most pertinent in the informal remarks 
made by Mre Horn. These are followed by Mr. Newlon's paper. ‘The 
notes on the Saturday afternoon conference conclude with a running 
account (listing) of the major points mde during the discussion 
hour. 


Mr. Horn on "The Role of Method in the Social Studies" 


Because of their isolation from the values with which they 
deal, courses in methodology will ve deservedly severely 
criticized during the next two or three decades. 

These courses must be made much more realistic and must em- 
ploy the problem approach. 

This does not disparage Education courses, but it does imply 
that they must be placed in a proper setting. 

A number of theses were proposed: 

a. The nature of the social studies makes methodology 
necessary, but a thing quite valueless when the prob- 
lem approach is not utilized. 

be. Method is inseparable from the content and the vroad 
purposes of the social studies. 

Gc. Purpose is the big consideration; metnod mst be 
evaluated by social purpose. 

d. Method in social studies is a function of the specific 
subject matter to be learned. 

e. The Grand Strategy in method is the way in which the 
course of study is outlined. 

f. Great sequences must be provided; disparate units are 
not desirable. 

g@. The method employed must lead the student to use the 
procedures generally utilized by good thinkers in such 
problems. 

h. The limitations of method are dictated by the limita- 
tions of materials of instruction. 

i. Method must recognize the nature and the training of 
the teacher. 

5. Administrative procedures lie at the basis of methodology. 
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Differences from grade to grade must be those of degree, 
not of kind. 

It is a mistake to assume that younger students cannot 
think. 

Individual instruction in the social studies leaves much 
to be desired. 

Sectioning according to ability groups is not a desirable 
practice. 

No one method may be regarded as sacred or perfect. 

Language is a very inadequate vehicle in the teaching of 
social studies. 

Too many courses in social studies degenerate into petty 
activities and relatively meaningless verbalism. 

The big idea in social studies instruction is the facing 
and understanding of realities. 

Textbooks have their place in the social studies in the pro- 
viding of an overview, but basic or collateral readings 
are most important of all. 

Learning implies active participation. 

Imaginative devices (letters, debates, picture, etc.) in 
social studies are really escapes from reality. 

The importance of adequate and appropriate equipment and 
materials cannot be over-emphasizeu; if the student is to 
go on after school days are over, he must know and be 
thoroughly familiar with source materials. 

Most schools are to a very serious extent inadequately 
equipped for functional social studies instruction. 


New units should not be introduced until adequate materials 
have been secured. 

The practice of purchasing devices rather than materials is 
severely to be condemned. 

Students must be supplied with materials adequate to the 
task of assisting him in deciding what to think. 


oniiine 


The Role of Leadership in the Reconstruction 
of Education 
Jesse H. Newlon 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The methods of social leadership are always inherent in 
its purposes. If existing conditions are regarded as satisfactory, 
the problem is primarily one of administration. Where conditions 
are considered unsatisfactory and far-reaching changes are sought, 
imagination, invention, and resourcefulness are required. It has 
been in periods of change and conflict that authentic social lead- 
ers have appeared; a Cromwell or a Samel Adams; a Voltaire or a 
Jefferson; a Horace Mann or a John Dewey. It does not follow that 
every period of social ferment automatically produces leaders with 
social sympathies and vision. Were that true, the course of history 
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would have been different, and the world mich happier today. 
These principles apply with great force to education. If a 
system of education is considered satisfactory, its leadership 
has only the problem of refining its processes. If it is deemed 
inadequate to social needs, then leadership is called upon to 
exeroise a more creative function. It is inevitable that the 
leader should perform the duties of his office in accordance with 
some interpretation of needs, whether he mke it consciously or 
not. 

What are the problems of educational leadership today? 

Our answer to that question is dependent on our interpretation of 
social conditions and our concept of the social function of educa- 
tion. Notwithstanding the resistance of tremenuous social inertia, 
and the fact that the old order has its powerful and determined de- 
fenders, ours is an uncertain and prevarious age. In a brief cen- 
tury science and invention have brought us to a period of swift 
social and economic change, of transition from an economy of 
scar@ity to one of plenty, from an economy of individualism to an 
economy of collectivism, but to a time of social lag and maladjust- 
ment, Of strain, of conflict. 

Properly conceived, education may ease the strains and re- 
duce the waste of this transition, and play a truly creative role 
in building the new oulture. It is these considerations that make 
social education the central problem of all education in our times. 
Since education is one of the most important of all social functions, 
the problem of educational leadership constitutes one of the gravest 
of our contemporary problems. 

National systems of popular education are of comparatively 
recent origin. In terms of the history of cultural evolution, they 
appeared only yesterday or early this morning. And yet the great 
national school systems that have been created in the last century 
are now among the most powerful social instruments in the modern 
world, To what social enus shall the American school be directed? 
Shall it be controlled by intrenched and conservative social forces 
to maintain their grip on the nation's resources and power, or 
utilized for the enlightenment of all concerning the problems and 
possibilities of life in this country, and to provide for each in- 
dividual the maximum of opportunity for the highest development of 
the abilities and interests latent within him? The central problems 
in education today are the problems of direction and of the broad 
social methods to be employed in the advancement of education and 
of American life. 

In the formative years of our school system educational 
leadership rose to the level of the highest statesmanship. Horace 
Mann and his contemporaries were fur more than educational adminis- 
trators; they were creative social leaders, engaged in fashioning 
@ new social instrument of great worth. In building a system of 
free schools they were fulfilling one of the aims of a great social 
and political revolution. But that was uw century ago. The indus- 
trial revolution has now created a new and much more complex, albeit 
a smaller world. Social arrangements lag far behind social changes 
and needs. This is particularly true of education, and explains the 
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rresent widespread educational unrest. The American school can 
no longer operate on the capital of social and political ideas 
with which it started a century ago. 

For his day, Mann was something more than an educational 
liberal. Very sensitive to economic and social evils, he was a 
militant social liberal, was regarded by many as a dangerous radi- 
cal. It did not occur to him that there was anything fundamentally 
wrong with our economic system, but he did see and bitterly arraigned 
many of its evils, the exploitation of childhood in factories, the 
greed and orassness that characterized much of lite in his day. He 
believed popular education would prove a powerful force for social 
regeneration through the enlightenment of individuals. 

In the period in which the superstructure of our educa- 
tional system was being erected, educational leadership became con- 
servative. In the latter half of last century, educational leaders, 
almost without exception, accepted laissez-faire individualism as 
the best of economic and social systems. Many of these men were 
deeply interested in social processes, but manifested little in- 
Clination to make critical analyses of social trends and problems. 
William T. Harris, the dominant figure in American education for 
more than thirty years, was one of the most conservative men of his 
times. He once said: 

"The teacher is by vocation one of the 

mest conservative of men. In this respect he is sur- 

passed only by the clergyman and the lawyer. He is one 

of the three persons appointed by society t% preserve 

its institutions." 
And by this he meant that the school should accept and defend things 
as they were. Hegelianism and his interest in speculative philosophy 
gave him a broad view of education. A truly great man, Harris was 
interested in sociological foundations, but his emphasis wus always 
on the disciplinary values of education. As a Hegelian, he exalted 
the state. He had no difficulty, however, in reconciling his Hegel- 
ian philosophy with the rampant economic individualism of his time. 
He did not believe the school was an instrument for social change. 
Social progress would occur anyway, and it was the function of educa- 
tion to fit the individual for the existing order. Reduced to its 
lowest terms this doctrine meant, in effect, that “whatever is, is 
right." 

The social and educational views of Harris are of the utmost 
importance because they were so closely interlaced and because of 
their far-reaching influence on the American school. In his liretime, 
the period of our most rapid industrial development, many of the social 
problems that plague us today were appearing above the horizon, but 
Harris and the great majority of educational leaders were staunch de- 
fenders of the status quo. They were unsympathetic with labor in the 
great strikes of the eighties and nineties. They had little sympathy 
with the agrarian discontent that flamed forth in the Populist and 
other movements. These men, and particularly Harris, who wrote a 
pamphlet to refute some of the Marxian theories, were apologists for 
individualism, capitalism, and imperialism. William H. Maxwell, the 
great superintendent of schools of New York City, once said; 
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"Competition has been one of the 
mightiest forces in the evolution of civilization. In 
one form or another it is competition, under God's laws, 
that has raised man from beings a little higher than 
brutes to beings a little lower than the angels," 


It was in this period thi:t the curriculum of the school 
took form, that the foundation of contemporary theories and prac- 
tices in school administration were laid. Administration un- 
consciously was modeled along the lines of corporate management. 
Close supervision was introduced. Educational policies were made 
by those high in administrative authority. It did not occur to 
this generation, unless perchance to a few men like Francis Parker, 
the great educational liberal of his times, that teachers should 
contribute anything to policy making. The teacher's function was 
to acoept without question the direction of those in authority 
over him. The purpose of education was to make efficient, loyal 
Americans, loyal not only to our precious democratic traditions, 
but to the existing economic system. Again I quote Harris, who, 
in speaking before the National Education Association in 1894, 
characterized the service which the school renders in building 
social conformity. He said: 

"The child learns first of all to re- 
speot the rights of organized industry. Punctuality, 
regularity, silence and industry make possible social 
combinations which may achieve reasonable deeds...It is 
in these elementary centers of discipline...the schools 
of the people...that the pupil has training in those 
habits which will preserve and save us our civic order." 

The leaders of that period fashioned a great system of 
schools, in many ways amazingly adapted to the needs of the society 
which it served. But must not the verdict of history ve that the 
economic and social conservatism of these men blinded them to the 
greatest educational problem of their time? It would be interest- 
ing to know how great is the responsibility of the educational 
leadership of that period for the docile acceptance by the American 
people of the corruption so characteristic of the post-war years and 
the unnecessary hardships of the great depression, for our genera- 
tion's inadequate understanding of the economig and social conditions 
and trends of our period. The educational leader needs historical 
perspective. 

In the last forty years, educational leadership has been 
primarily concerned with technical problems; with providing the 
necessary material and personnel for the accommodation of a con- 
stantly growing school enrollment; with the improvement of the effi- 
ciency of the existing school. This has been the period of the 
efficiency expert in education as well as in business. fhe schoois 
of education were captured by the movement tor the obdjective and 
scientific study of education. This movement has gought to improve 
education, but it has raised few questions as to fundamental purposes. 
Another school of thought, closely connected with experimentalism or 
pragmatism in philosophy, his raised fundamental isgues and his sought 
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to redirect American education, to bring the school into closer 
contact with its environment, to make educ.tion more sensitive 

to social processes and sociul problems, to mike it a more crea- 
tive force in the redirection of American life. This school of 
thought hes exercised much influence, but the chief emphasis in 
education in our generation has been upon efficiency, with little 
desire to ask the question, "Efficiency for what?" 

The scientific study of education has developed useful 
techniques and has improved the conduct of schools in many ways, 
but fundamentally the American school remains what it was a genera- 
tion ago. Leadership has been conceived as a technical problem, 
or as a problem in management. Indeed, it is probably not too 
much to say that the total effect of tie scientific movement has 
been to buttress the established order, to prevent, or at least 
to postpone, desirable change. The time, energy, and abilities of 
most of the ablest leadership have gone into scientific studies. 
Despite notable advances in psychology, these studies have too 
often been directed at the mechunical aspects of education, while 
the great social problems have been almost entirely neglected. The 
public mind has not been prepared to understand the educational 
problems of the depression period, nor the need of far-reaching 
educational change. The development of stundards through the use 
of achievement tests and other "objective" measures assumes a static 
curriculum. It assumes that we know what education should be pro- 
vided. 

The first three decides of the twentieth century were 
years of epochal change. The industrial revolution gained a terri- 
fic momentum. In this country amazing prosperity was accompanied 
by the appeurance of a reservoir of permanent unemployment, by a 
widening gap between the extremes of wealth and poverty, by in- 
oreasing economic, social, political maladjustment. These decades 
witnessed the great World Wur and culminated in the great depression. 
Throughout the period, the protession of education was primarily 
interested in methods and devices of teachinz, in achievement scores 
and intelligence quotients, in norms and standards, in coefficients 
of correlation and standard deviations, in the technical and 
managerial aspects of education. In these years, mighty economic 
and social forces discovered the power ot public education and sought 
to control and direct it to their own ends. It is an interesting and 
significant fact that science in education has encountered no opposi- 
tion from these forces. Science in education has not been dangerous. 
So far it has mnifested but little concern with critical social 
problems. 

In the period just closed, leadership in American education, 
with a few notable exceptions, has been well satisfied with existing 
economic and social arrangements. In 1920, the Department of Superin- 
tendence adopted the following resolution: 


The curricula of all public and private 
schools should include such instruction in American his- 
tory as shall lead to a better understanding of the long- 
proven advantages of our American form of representative 
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government, as distinguished from pure democracy, and 
also show that domination by any class or group is 
destructive to all liberty;...that the right to own 
property is itself an attribute of liberty and an essen- 
tial condition of social political progress, that every 
man shall enjoy the right to work and to own and save the 
just fruits of his labor, that artificial restriction of 
output is an economic waste, and that the essential princi- 
ples of American constitutional government as estaolished 
by our forefathers have made it possible for the people of 
America to enjoy the greatest degree of freedom known to 
the history of man. 


According to this resolution, many of the policies of the New Deal 
of 1933 are thoroughly un-American. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act is plainly intended to limit production on the American farm. 
The resolution asserts that our economic and political systems 
have worked well and produced the most satisfactory civilization 
the world had ever known. It is true that no country has ever 
attained to such a high degree of material well-being, and yet we 
face most serious economic difficulties. Within a decade after 
the adoption of the resolution, fifteen million workers were un- 
able to find employment in this country. The implied assumption 
of the resolution that "domination by any class or group" has not 
been characteristic of our economic and political history can only 
be described as naive. Is it possible that the drafters of the 
resolution had never heard of Beard's "Economic Interpretation of 
the Constitution?” Had they read no American history? It is 
true that the resolution was drafted while the country was in the 
grip of the post-war hysteria. Prosperity had been artificially 
stimulated by the war. We may grant thet none of us then foresaw 
the devastation of the gresut depression, but the fact remains that 
many students of social and economic problems, including some of 
the leaders of American eduoition, had made acourate analyses of 
trends and saw clearly the forces that were to produce the serious 
conditions that obtain toduy. But the vast majority of leaders in 
education accepted the world they lived in as the best of all 
possible worlds. They looked with distruct on all critics of 
the system. They were so certain of the security of the system, 
that, like the leaders of an earlier day, they were blinded to its 
basic defects. One of their chief indoor sports in the years of 
Coolidge prosperity was that of poking fun at all "frontier 
thinkers" in education. The methods of their leadership reflected 
their indifference to these basic economic problems. They busied 
themselves with minutiae, with perfecting the existing school. 

I realize that it would be easy to overdraw the picture 
which I am painting. Leadership in American education has always 
accepted the principle of democracy, of equality of opportunity. It 
has succeeded in extending the humanitarian services of the schools 
in many directions. It has belicved society would be regenerated 
through the education of the individual. But this leadership with 
few exceptions has overlooked the fact that the adult world quickly 
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reeducates the individual. It has not recognized the contra- 
diction between the facts of our economic and social system and 
our professions of democracy. 

The fact that I want to emphasize is that every teacher, 
administrator, professor of education, every educational leader, 
performs the duties of his office with respect to some social 
point of view. A policy of inaction, of drift, means acceptance 
of the status quo. Inaction thus becomes positive action. Either 
we accept, if only by our own inaction, existing conditions as 
satisfactory, or we desire change in some definite direction. What- 
ever our social outlook, it is bound to color our educztional think- 
ing and decisions. This principle is valid und applicable to 
every person who occupies a position of social responsibility, 
whether in education, in government, or in business. Justice 
Cardozo has described how the social predilections and outlook of 
judges subtly influence their decisions. He says: 


All their lives, forces which they do 
not recognize and cannot name have been tugging at them - 
inherited instincts, traditional beliefs, acquired con- 
victions; and the resultant is an outlook on life, a con- 
ception of social needs, a sense, in James's phrase, of 
"the total push and pressure of the cosmos," which, when 
reasons are nicely balanced, must determine where choice 
shall fall. In this mental background every problem finds 
its setting. We may try to see things asa objectively as 
we please. None the less, we oan never see them with any 
eyes except our own. To that test they are all brought - 
a form of pleading or an Act of Parliament, the wrongs of 
paupers or the right of princes, a village ordinance or a 
nation's charter. 


This applies to leaders in education, wnether executives, 
curriculum specialists, classroom teachers, or college professors, 
@s well as to judges. In the last generation, educational leader- 
ship has been operating on a social philosophy, whether it has been 
conscious of this philosophy or not. Its social frame of reference 
has been that of American business. The first step in improving 
our leadership must be that of making leaders conscious of the be- 
liefs, the convictions, the outlook on lite, that control their 
thinking on educational problems, their teaching, and their adminis- 
trative acts. The report of the Social Stuaies Commission inter- 
prets the current social scene and formulutes a social philosophy in 
accordance with which this leadership may be appraised. 

What I am about to say is bused on the assumption thut in 
the United States we want to realize democracy in the economic as 
well as the political realm. We want a more equitable distribution 
of wealth. Poverty can snd must be abolished. We are entering a 
collectivistic society. Economic and social life must be planned, 
but under the control of the people. We want a mini-um of regimen- 
tation. We want our economic and social arrangements to be open to 
constant criticism and review. We want to preserve freedom of 
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thought and speech, as much of personal lioerty as is compatible 
with the common good. At the present time, it is especially im- 
portant that all proposals for the improvement of life in the 
United States ve oritically studied in the schools. We want rich- 
ness and variety of life. We want a society that makes possible 
the fullest development of the abilities and personalities of 
every individual. Finally, we look forward to a world community, 
freed from the curse of war, and to that end we want to cultivate 
international understanding and good-will. Compared to such ob- 
jectives, the technical problems of teaching and administration 
that have occupied so much of our attention in the last thirty 
years pale into insignificance. 5 

A program of education based on such a social philosophy 
calls for a highly competent teacher. This implies nothing less 
than a thoroughgoing reconstruction of the professional education 
of teachers. The work of teaching will call for broad and thorough 
scholarship. The study of social processes and problems mst re- 
ceive relatively much greater emphasis in our teachers’ colleges 
and schools of education. Teachers who do not think for themselves 
cannot teach others to think. The teacher must occupy a much more 
important place both in the school and in the community. 

Administration can no longer be conceived as primarily a 
problem in management. The administrator must become a social and 
educational leader in the full sense of the phrase. A clear dis- 
tinction must be made between the formulation of policy and the ad- 
ministration of policy. In the formulation of policies, everyone 
must participate who has anything to contribute. This calls for 
the development of a more democratic theory of administration and 
supervision. There will be no place in such a scheme for the close 
and mechanical supervision that has in the past so restricted the 
initiative of the teacher. The role of the administrator will be 
different, but vastly more important than ever before. The auminis- 
tration of schools is essnntially a branch ot politics, an applied 
social science, It requires the highest social stateamanship. 

If social education is to be reconstructed, the educational 
profession must exercise a more positive influence in the local com- 
munity, the state, and the nation. Upon the teaching profession 
rests the responsioility of advising the larger public with regard 
to the provisions that should be made for schools. Since education 
is really a function of all life, and not merely of that institution 
called the school, the educational profession must also advise the 
public with regard to the educative effects of many social practices. 
The educational profession must share with other groups the responsi- 
bility of making the great social, economic, and political decisions 
which the American people must make in the proximate future. If the 
teaching profession is to discharge its full responsibilities and to 
make itself felt in these larger matters, it mst be effectively 
organi zed. We live in the age of power groups. The schools are 
subjected to terrific pressure. The educational profession must be- 
come one of the great pressure groups in society. Occasionally one 
hears the educational lobby in our state capitals severely condemned. 
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This is an encouraging indication that the profession of educa- 
tion is beginning to make itself felt. An organized and militant 
teacl ing profession will, of course, be a two-edged sword. The 
profession must use its power wisely for the public good. But the 
best interests of the public demand a teaching profession organized 
to work effectively for the attainment of the social objectives I 
have so briefly sketched. To accomplish these ends will require 
able and courageous leadership. 

To return to my contention at the beginning, the problems 
and methods of educational leadership are inherent in its purposes. 
We have been too much concerned with the minutiae of education, with 
its form rather than with its substance. Remaking the curriculum 
of the school is not today a problem in techniques. It is a problem 
of purpose, substance, of linking the school more closely with life, 
of utilizing the community as a laboratory, of giving youth an under- 
standing of the culture and the age in which they live, and social 
direction. But this is not a task easy to perform. Education is 
carried on in a welter of social conflict and is itself an object 
of great social pressure. werful forces would utilize the school 
to condition the American d to their own ends. As in the days 
of Horace Mann, an educational statesmanship of vision and courage 
is needed today. 

Whether we will or not, we live in a revolutionary age. 

But let us not forget that free public education was itself a radical 
coneept a century ago. Let us not forget that our public school 
system was born of a revolutionary tradition. We need to recapture 
the social vision of the leaders of the first American revolution. 


We need to see that education has truly become a national problem, 
that the school is concerned no less with shaping the national 
destiny. 


enmcadllibanianis 


DISCUSSIOY OF SOCIAL STUDIES FOR TOMORROW 


In the discussion which followed the presentations by 
Mr. Horn and by Mr. Newlon the following points were emphasized: 
Boys and girls must be led to recognize the continuity of social 
problems. In addition to textbook materials, many other sources 
of information should be utilized. Students must be helped to ac- 
quire proficiency in library skills. They must be given practice 
in interpreting the significance of generalizations based upon facts. 
Students must be trained in the technique of finding out what inter- 
ests are represented by a given writer or speaker - whether the in- 
terests represented are public or private in nature. Many instruc- 
tional practices at first opposed by minority groups have frequently 
later been well received by the large majority of the community. 
Students should be stimulated to attack the problem of the equitable 
distribution of wealth. They should be led to see that poverty can 
and should be abolished and that its continued presence will be a 
reflection on our intelligence and our character. It must be made 
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Clear that we mst abandon individualism and learn to live ina 
collective society. Restrictions must be placed on private proper- 
ty. All proposals for social betterment must be fearlessly exam- 
ined; a stronger organization of education is needed to achieve 

this purpose. Can the job be done without employing indoctrina- 
tion? - this question was answered both in the negative and in the 
affirmative. There is a wide and serious discrepancy between the 
ideals of educators and those of certain powerful groups. Unless 

the school acquires a new ideal of social idealism, it will probably 
pass out of existence. A question was raised as to whether it is 

the job of the school (1) to decide what kind of a world we are to 
have or (2) to help students decide for themselves. The facts should 
always be made available to students. Opinions on both sides of con- 
troversial issues should also be made available. ‘The teacher should 
express his own opinion on controversial issues, but students should 
be led to regard this as merely another opinion. One of the biggest 
tasks in teacher training is that of securing allegiance on the part 
of teachers to the common welfare. The efforts of educators mst not 
be confined to working with childreh; intensive work must be done with 
adult groups. Present-day teachers are ill-prepared to work with 
adults. Students must see that the present institutions of society 
are growing things and hence subject to modification. 


a 


THE SUNDAY MORNING CONFERENCE 
New Economic Materials 


This conference was in the nature of an open meeting of the 
Committee for the Collection anda Construction of Curriculum Materials 
Treating Modern Problems under the chairmanship of Mr. Bruner. The 
meeting was opened by Mr. Harap with a brief statement concerning 
some Of the educational implications of the present crisis and the 
obligations of our society in relationship to it. He pointed out 
the fact that ours is a cooperative organization and suggested that 
the talent of the society should be capitalized in an attempt to 
produce seriously needed new materials to help students study our 
changing world. He recommended that (1) new literature be created 
and that already existing printed materials be adapted to serve the 
purposes of the society and (2) that the society address itself to 
the task of developing new procedures. 

Mr. Bruner then presented and discussed a very carefully 
thought-out proposal for the cooperative construction of instructional 
materials. A reproduction of this proposal appears immediately oelow: 
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Shall We as a Society Set Up a Cooperative Plan for the Collection, 
Construction, and Trying Out of Curriculum Materials 
Treating of Modern Problems? 


The aim of this meeting is to discuss the possibilities for 
setting up a cooperative plan for the collection and construction of 
curriculum materials dealing with some of the important problems of 
today. For purposes of discussion may I propose that each coopera- 
ting community select one modern problem or area of study (such as 
power and machine development, transportation, or trade) for the 
development of which it will be held chiefly responsible by other 
members of the cooperating group. Under such a plan it would be 
the responsibility of all the cooperating members to send, for in- 
stance, to Community A, which had chosen transportation as its 
problem, every possiodle suggestion including all available materials 
‘regarding transportation. In return they would expect Community A 
to develop on various age and grade levels as well as for different 
types of school set ups (that is, for straight subject matter courses, 
for correlated or fusion courses, for straight problems courses, and 
the like) the most interesting, valuable and usable materials and 
suggested experiences possible. It would be assumed that these 
would be developed in the light of the soundest social and educa- 
tional philosophy and that materials would be as carefully evaluated 
through classroom use as conditions would permit. In order to carry 
Out such a plan, it may be necessary in certain instances to divide 
up some areas so that Community A develops transportation for elemen- 
tary grades, Community B for secondary grades and Community C on an 
adult or college level. 

Below are listed some proposals tor the carrying out of 
this work which may be used as a basis for discussion today. I am 
suggesting, you will note, that committees be appointed to develop 
further the work presented in each of the sections. These sugges- 
tions are made on the assumption that a plan similar to the one pro- 
posed above will be accepted. 


I. A scheme must be devised for determining what problems or areas 
of study should be developed. 


II. A plan must be formulated for apportioning the work. I am sug- 
gesting that after the areas have been outlined these be sent 
to every community represented in our Society with the suggestion 
that from five to ten choices be made in the order in which eaoh 
community feels it can render the greatest national service. It 
may be necessary to have four or five communities working on one 
problem. In such a situation it is suggested that there be a 
chairman located in one of the communities. For example, one 
community may be especially well equipped to work up the details 
on water transportation, another technological improvements in 
transportation, and so on. The chairman of this group of com- 
munities would be held responsible to our committee for the 
development of all the material within the area. After these 
check lists had been sent in, the apportionment could be made. 
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III. A highly selective list of basic reading should be suggested. 
This list should include probably not more than thirty refer- 
ences and even this number should contain optional seleotions. 
The list probably should contain a half page annotation to 
the reference. 

Obviously there will be similar bibliographies prepared for 
each area of study. This, of course, would be the duty of 
the chairman of each area. 


It is suggested that each area chairman prepare for his com- 
mittee outlines of the problems to oe covered. As I see it, 
the chairman of each committee will have to see that among 
others the following things are done: 


A. Orientation and education work. This will include the 
careful grounding of the committee members in all the 
aspects of the problem -- social, economic, political, 
philosophic, educational, aesthetic, and the like. The 
chairman will utilize here, of course, the basic list 
turned out for all committees as well as a carefully 
prepared bibliography in the area in which his committee 
is working. It is suggested here that specialists in 
the home communities as well as in state institutions of 
higher learning and other colleges and universities be 
consulted. 


The collection of materials around various aspects of the 
problem. Below are listed a few suggestions in the field 
of communication on the development of materials.* 


1. Make an annotated biblioyraphy covering the following 
aspects of communication. Such a bibliography should 
be prepared with the idea that it is to be used by 
teachers who are attempting to prepare curriculum 
materials for the use of other teachers or pupils. 
The annotations should be brief but should serve as 
a guide as to the specific character of the material 
and its relative value. Emphasis should be placed 
upon the following problems although others may also 
be included. It will probably be advisable to include 
certain references under more than one caption. 


a. The evolution of communication methods through- 
out the ages 


* For additional suggestions see such material as "What the Denver 
Public Schools Teach Regarding the Significance and Use of Money." 
Mr. Ce. Le Cushman, Director of Research and Curriculum, Denver, 
Colorado: "Our World of Machines and How They Displace Man" by 
Jean Darby, sponsored by Dr. Earle U. Rugg, eer State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 
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b. The technological advances made in communica- 
tion devices in the last century 
The discovery of new communication agencies 
The discovery of power sources for driving 
communication mchines 
The discovery of new processes and techniques 


The effect of improved methods of communication 
upon methods of living and working 
The urbanization of the United States 
The changed methods of carrying on business 
The changed methods of recreation 
The improved standard of living made possible 
through rapid communication 
The possibilities of better utilization of com- 
munication improvements in decentralizing 
industry 
Enlightening the people -- education 


The effect of improved methods of communication 
upon welding together various nationalities into 
one social and political group 


Communication workers 
The people employed in communication occupations 
The effect of technological improvement upon un- 
employment; upon conditions of labor 


Owners of communication companies. The problems of 
the owners, directors, and stockholders 


Governmental control of communication agencies 
A planned economy in communication 
Abuses and the necessity of control 
Suggested methods of control; experiments 
along this line 


h. The manufacturing of communication devices 


i. The communication or the future -- forecasts of changes 
and their effects upon American life 


2. Making more detailed notes on various aspects of the proo- 
lem such as, preparing detailed information on working con- 
ditions in this field, collecting figures showing the in- 
Crease in the number of users of communication devices am 
the like. 


5. Prepare a folder of clippings, statistical tadles, pictures 
charts, maps, or any illustrative mterial bearing upon the 
subject. In the prepuration of such a folder care should be 
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taken that material selected be authentic, that it 
present some important point of view, or information, 
and that it bears directly upon the subject. The 
material should be dated and marked with the name of 
the author or source and the name of publication. 
Obvious material should be omitted. 


Preparing new graphs, charts, pictures, and the like. 
This might be either teacher, class, or individual 
problem work. 


Collection of especially interesting write ups of any 
phase of the work -- something with gripping literary 
Style; an exceptionally good piece of writing around 
such topics as 
The effects of improved communication upon 
methods of living and working 
The conditions previous to the recent improve- 
ments resulting from delayed communication 
Conditions of working in the communication 
occupations 
Abuses resulting from uncontrolled use of com- 
munication means 
Possibilities in the future from a planned 
economy 


C. Setting up prcocedures for writing the course of study 
materials. 


1. Be sure that those who actually prepare the materials 
have a thorough general background as well as accurate 
and extensive knowledge on each aspect of the problem 


For the purpose of the Society it would probably be 
wise to include in your materials the contentions ad- 
vanced by all sides regarding controversial issues. 
Individual school systems can take whatever positions 
they choose in the preparation of their own materials. 


Every effort should be made to locate and put into the 
proper form all available, valuable, pertinent material. 
Undoubtedly more material will be selected than can possi- 
bly be used in any one community. This material should 
be prepared for the teacher with copious suggestions as 
to the type of pupil material that would be most appro- 
priate. Optimum use should be made of valuable material 
which is more or less universally available, for instance, 
text books, courses of study, and other commercially pub- 
lished material. On the other hand constant effort 

should oe made to tap new sources for valuable material 
such as can be gotten from (a) the writings and work of 
engineers, sociologists, economists, politicians, publi- 
Cists, artists, statesmen, and the like; from books, 
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magazines, and newspapers, museums and work shops, 

the radio, speeches, and forum discussions; and (b) 
the cooperative, direot study of actual problems in 
the community, the state and the nation and active 
participation in their solution. Care should be 

taken that the material is set up in the most usable 
form. This may mean that it will be desirable to put 
the material up in different forms, for example, in 
the form that would be most usable in situations where 
geography, history, and other branches of the social 
studies were taught entirely separately; in the form 
that would be most appropriate in situations where a 
considerable amount of correlation was made between 
these suojects, or in a completely integrated or ;rob- 
lem set up. Although we hope that answers to such 
questions can be determined through experimentation 
(see D below), it will be wise to turn out materials 
in tentative form for the use of other communities 
prior to the time experiments can be completed. 


Different patterns for setting up materials should also 
be taken into consideration as indicated by the differ- 
ent forms in which such material is now appearing. It 
is proposed that each community feel not only free but 
obligated to send their materials in typewritten and 
mimeographed form, in other words, mterials in the 
making, to members of this committee for criticisms and 
assistance. 


D. Experimenting with the material. It is suggested that every 
community accepting responsibility for developing modern prob- 
lems set up, where possible, both short and long time experi- 
ments for determining the relative value of different types 
of material and the efficacy of different types of procedure 
on various age grade levels. We should give special atten- 
tion, it seems to me, to developing experimental techniques 
through which we can. judge more accurately whether or not 
values which have been taken for granted for certain types 
of social studies materials are really secured. This will 
compel us to expand our schemes for measuring so that they 
will include not only those elements that can be measured 
objectively but certain others which, at present at least, 
cannot. 


It will probably prove especially valuaple in the experinental 
work if each community will associate itself with two or more 
Other communities. For instance, if Community A is responsi- 
ble for materials in the fielu of exchange it will provabdly 
find no difficulty in securing the cooperation of two or three 
other communities to the extent that the other communities 
would be willing to reproduce mimeographed material in this 
field for experimental purposes. It is quite possible also 
that the experiment can be carried on more economically through 
the mutual exchange of stencils and other materials. 
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Ee Dissemination of materials and findings. Each community 
entering this plan should be responsible for furnishing 
at cost at least in single copy form the materials re- 
sulting from this experiment. This cost should be held 
to the lowest possible figure. 


If a tentative plan is agreed upon today, each of us 
should bind ourselves to answer all communications from 
the national committées with best possiole speed so that 
we may get the organization launched with the least 
possible delay. 

Herbert B. Bruner. 


en uiain 


Proposal to Publish a Picture Text 


After some discussion, the proposal was formally adopted 
by the society. 

Mr. Hanne then called attention to an exhibit of various 
kinds of curriculum materials dealing with modern problems. Mr. Hanna's 
exhibit represented a vast amount of very careful work. It was very 
favorably received by the members of the society. In connection with 
the exhibit, Mr. Hanna distributed a very carefully selected 27 page 
bibliography of current and supplementary materials on social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems. 

A proposal phrased by Mr. Hanna and by Mr. Mendenhall con- 
cerning "A Cooperative and Non-Profit Undertaking in the Preparation 
of a Series of Monthly Picture Texts on Major Phases of Social and 
Economic Reconstruction in America" was read by Mr. Hanna. A repro- 
duction of this proposal appears immediately below: 


BUILDING AMERICA 


A Proposal Submitted to The Society for Curriculum Study 
Concerning a Cooperative and Non-Profit Undertaking 
in the Preparation of a Series of Monthly Picture 
Texts on Major Phases of Social and Economic 
Reconstruction in America. 


For some time the Society has officially expressed an in- 
tention of constructing curriculum materials dealing specifically 
with the social, economic, and political phases of American Recon- 
struction for use in our schools and colleges. This intention was 
made articulate by the appointment of a "Committee for the Collection 
and Construction of Curriculum Materials Treating Modern Problems" 
under the chairmanship of H. Be Bruner. Partially in line with the 
work of this particular committee and more particularly as a separate 
proposal, the two undersigned here present a scheme on which both the 
Executive Committee of the Society and the aforementioned Bruner com- 
mittee might take action. 
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A review of the current classroom materials dealing with 
contemporary problems of American life shows a tremendous activity 
in this area. (See exhibit at Curriculum Conference on February 24). 
With the exception of two series in this exhibit, none of these 
materials uses what is known through research and practical exper- 
ience concerning visual presentation. Photographs, graphs, charts, 
maps, etc. give a depth of meaning to a study of contemporary prob- 
lems which can never be attained by the printed word alone. ‘The 
point needs no elaboration in this Executive Committee. 

We propose that the Society undertake to construct 4 
series of picture texts, each text deuling with one phase of American 
life. Each issue would attemmt to present a comprehensive picture 
of the present status and future possibilities of American agriculture, 
industry, commerce, minine, transportation, communication, housing, 
social and governmental institutions, etc. A list of topics, each 
to be treated in a separate picture text, is attached to show the 
range of the plan. 

The plan provides for an issue each month for the nine 
months of the school year. Each issue would be from 24 to J2 pages, 
minimum page size eight by twelve, three quarters of the page sur- 
face given to pictures, charts, etc., and one quarter to reading 
matter. The picture text will be so constructed that the visual 
material alone will tell a comprehensive story of the topic under 
treatment, or the reading matter without the pictures would develop 
an understanding; but the two approaches, pictures and text, should 
present an attractive and informetive story of the problem and its 
solutions. 

This can be a cooperative venture for the Society. Wherever 
there is talent and interest among our members it should be utilized 
in the construction of curriculum materials for use of children. Not 
alone will this cooperation eliminate much waste in our present 
method of preparing instructional materials, but it is our thought 
that much better quality of materials can be produced with the com- 
bined efforts and talents whicl. are contained in this Society. If 
one accepts the analysis in ourrent trends that we are moving rapidly 
to a collectivistic society, then this proposal should offer the 
Society a concrete means of attaining experience in cooperative 
enterprise. 

This venture is non-profit in the sense that the society 
nor any of its members shall receive any rewards in the shape of 
financial profits. If a particular issue of the series costs $2,500 
to produce and distribute, and $3,000 is taken in on the sales, then 
following issues would be reduced in price to redistribute the sur- 
plus to the school using the materials. 

This material will not enter a field in which the text-book 
companies have any interest at the present time. In fact, these 
materials should greatly enrich the text-book materials and units 
which are now on the mrket. These materials are “current” and sup- 
plementary rather than basic materials with which publishers generally 
are dealing. 

We have gone into the financial aspects of this project to 
some extent. We find that we could construct and print 25,000 copies 
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The modern farm - wholly wheat or diversified. 
Large and small farms. 
Machine plowing, sowing, and harvesting. 
Modern storage and distribution. 
Grain elevators. 
Railway and highway and waterway. 
Trading - wheat pools, exchanges. 
Modern mill - wheat into flour, bran, etc. 
Modern bakery; delivery trucks. 
Modern store. 
National Bread Budget - number of people, number of 
pounds of flour per year, total aoreage. 
Bread lines vs. the possibility of bread for all. 


The Making of a Newspaper (Prospectus) 
Benjamin Franklin makes a newspaper: 


Hand made type - hand set and hand pressed. Distributed 
long after the "news" had happened. 
A modern news gathering agency; 
The reporters at work all over the face of the earth. 
The telephone, telegraph, cable, radio, bring news from arar. 
The assembly and rewrite. 
A modern plant: 
The editorial work 
The composition 
The make ready 
The press - modern marvel 
The distribution office 
Distribution: 
Newsboy 
Mail 
Rural delivery 
Space in newsp2pers devoted to vurious features - headlines, 
advertising, editorials, and the like. 


Tennessee Valley Development (Prospectus) 
Map ~- where it is, includes what states, etc. See Fortune 


Magazine pictorial map. 

How the valley might have looked in 1776. Wild game, wild 
forests, rivers, primitive. Few colonists. Boone and 
explorers. 

The valley today - the standard of living of the people in 
the mountains with $100 cash income annually; the towns 
and cities, the better farms. 

The natural resources, minerals, coal, the forests, the 
soil, the navigablé.rivers, the water power, the natural 
beauty of mountain, valley, and stream. The odackwardness 
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of a valley so rich in resources - so much waste in lost 
water power, flood, soil erosion, fire, etc. 


The Valley as visioned - the standard of living of the en- 
tire population - plenty economy as a base for a higher 


cultural and spiritual life. 


The regional plan of de- 


velopment - the power and river development, flood con- 
trol, reforestation, mining, farming, towns, recreation 
facilities, etc. What the new towns (decentralized) will 


look like. 


The new houses of the farmers and workers. 


The educational and recreational and cultural plans, etc. 


A unit of economic planning oy region, 


The measuring 


stick for developing subsequent areas in United States. 
The men who are behind this new adventure in replacing 
the old poverty existence of the south with a great and 


new environment. 


POSSIBLE ZOPICS OF MONTHLY ISSUES 


Water Power Resources 

Recreational Facilities 

Education System 

Inland Waterway 

Ocean Travel 

The Radio 

Steel 

Coal 

Wool 

Cotton 

Silk 

Shoes 

Lumber 

Stone and Brick 

Air Travel 

Railroads 

The Auto Industry 

Fruit 

Truck Gardens 

Panama Canal 

Purniture 

Fur Trading 

Oil 

The Cinema 

Our Government in Business 

Book Making 

Conservation of Natural 
Resources 

Fire Prevention 

American Indians 

Socially Useful Work by 
Children 

Reclaiming Lands 


American Sports 
Telephone and Telegraph 
American Melting Pot 
Water Supply 

Medical Practice 

City Interdependence 


Money 

Keeping Time 
Weather Man 
Post Office 


Decentralization of Population 

Seourity in Plenty 

Alaska 

Chemical Industry 

Meat Industry 

Rubber Industry 

Hawaii and the Philippines 

Other U. S. Possessions 

Electrical Products 
(motors, bulbs, etc.) 

Automatic Machinery 

Fishing 

Cereals 

Retailing Methods 

Financial Control 

Regional Planning 

Building a City 

Sugar 

Shipbuilding 

Depressions (causes and effects) 

Machines that Think 

Planning America 
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A tentative dummy for one issue was exhibited. After 
some explanation and discussion, the proposal was formally adopted 
by the society. 


onaiiows 


TEE MONDAY MORNING CONFERENCE ON 
STATE-WIDE CURRICULUM REVISION 


Members of the Society who are actively engaged in state- 
wide curriculum revision programs met in Cleveland on Monday morn- 
ings February 26th, for the purpose of discussing and exchanging 
views on some of their mutual problems. Approximately forty mem- 
bers took part in the discussion. At the end of this conference 
it was the universal suggestion of those present that much exper- 
lence by various groups working on state curriculum revision pro- 
grams would be invaluable, if shared with similar groups in other 
states. It is suggested that those state departments which de- 
sire to enter into an informal exchange of experience should write 
immediately to Henry Harap and ask that some simple organization 
be initiated to function in this matter. It was also the universal 
Opinion that at least a full day should be set aside at our annual 
meeting next winter for discussion of problems connected with state- 
wide curriculum revision programs. Again, if state departments 
wish to have such a day's conference set up and wish to participate, 
please write immediately to Henry Harap and state your desire in 
this matter. 


aeealeias 


THE EXHIBIT OF SOCIAL-ECO‘OMIC MATERIALS 


An exhibit of current materials on social-~economic-political 
problems was held at Cleveland in connection with the meeting of the 
Society for Curriculum Study. A twenty-seven page bibliography list- 
ing the materials in this exhibit was prepared. Only a hundred 
copies of this bibliography were taken to Cleveland and many people 
who wanted bibliographies were not able to get them. Those who 
desire a copy of the bibliography should write to Paul R. Hanna, 

425 West l2srd Street, New York City, enclosing a large self- 
addressed and stamped envelope. The postage required will be 12¢. 

The exhibit was perhaps the largest collection ot current 
social-economic materials ever assemodled. It included printed and 
mimeographed pamphlets, monographs, picture materials, technical 
books, and poyular books. This was a very valuable contribution 
to the February meeting for which we are grateful to Paul Hanne who 
assembled it. It was also made available to the National Council 
of Social Studies. 


oadibiieen 
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SECONDARY AND JUNIOR HIGH sCkOOL wEX2s00KS 
of 1951-19535 


IN ZRODUC ZION 


This compilation of textbooks that h:ve been pub- 
lished during the years 1931, 1932, and 1933 was made with the 
cooperation of publishers by the following committee of the 
Society for Curriculum Study: Mr. Je Le Meriam of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, Mr. Ce. He Woodruff of the 
Long Beach, California, Public Schools, and Mr. M. E. Herriott 
of the Los Angeles City Schools, chairman. The Committee is 
indebted to Mrs. Patricia Herriott for her able assistance. 


The list is confined to textbooks, as the title 
indicates. Workbooks, test booklets, and the like are not in- 
cluded except by reference in the annotations to books which 
they accompzny. Laboratory manuals are treated in similar 
manner except when published independently of a textbook. In 
a few fields, notably bookkeeping and drafting, materials of a 
workbook or manual nature are included because such materials 
are the textbooks in fact if not in traditional appearance. 
Because of the great multiplicity of supplementary readers and 
the customary interpretation of "textbook", such readers have 


been omitted from the elementary list, although their value is 
no doubt greater in many instances than that of "regular" text- 
books, The junior college list is probably least satisfactory 
because of the undefined character of this field. Finally, no 
books planned for strictly "adult" education or for extra- 
curricular activities are listed. 


Annotations were prepared after an examination by the 
Committee of a large numpver of the vooks. In other cases, an 
notations were made from catalog descriptions or annotations 
provided by the publishers. In so far as possiole, oojective 
descriptions are given and salesmanship superlatives avoided. 
The task has been to describe, not to evaluate. Owing to the 
length of the list, the annotations are much briefer than the 
Committee and those who will use the list wish. 


The list is nearly complete for the years included, 
as the appended list of cooperating publishers indicates, Only 
a few publishers did not find it possible to provide sufficient 
information in time for the Committee to include their publica- 
tions. The bibliographical data regarding the books are as 
accurate and complete and the annotations as meaningful as the 
sources of information and space would permit. Dependence in 
@ number of cases upon publishers' information without examina- 
tion copies of the books leaves something to be desired. Asa 
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result in a few instances there is incomplete information, un- 
satisfactory annotation, inaccurate classification, or perhaps 
even omission. On the whole, however, the compilation is 
Satisfactory and should prove serviceable to all persons, es- 
peoially curriculum workers, who are interested in the pubdlica- 
tion of new textbooks. 


Compilation of this list for the three-year period is 
not intended to reflect in any way upon books published pre- 
viously. In fact, the Committee is fully aware of the proven 
eacellence of many oooks of earlier date. Recency of publioca- 
tion has all too frequently been given undue weight in determin- 
ing the choice of a textbook. Originally the Committee was 
asked to prepare a list for 1933 only, but the extension to in- 
Clude 1931 was decided upon later, and it was with reluctance 
that a more inclusive listing was not attempted. 


If this first list is acceptaodle and of sufficient 
value, the Society expects to issue succeeding compilations 
annually. In fact, the value of the present list depends in 
a@ measure upon the lists to follow. 


The splendid, in many instances painstaking, assist- 
ance of publishers is greatly appreciated. Needless to say, 
the project could not have been a success without their co- 
operation. 


Finally, a word regarding the conventions of the 
lists. Bibliographical information has been pared to the 
barest minimum: surname of authors, titles of books, essential 
parts of publishers’ names, most recent copyright dates, and 
number of pages. At the end of the list will be found the 
complete names and addresses of the cooperating publishers. 
For economy of space, the books of a series belonging to one 
school division are listed together, with one annotation; 
whenever a vook belongs under two or more categories, e.g. 
English and Social Studies, it is listed both places but 
fully in only the first category. In the second category it 
retains for the sake of reference the same number as was given 
it in the first category together with the author or authors’ 
name. 


Me Eo Herriott. 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


(Grades Seven to Twelve) 


Agriculture 


Anderson - Swine Enterprises. Lippincott, 1951, 458. Feed- 
ing standards, standardized practices, production tests. 
195 illustrations. 

Davis - The New Agriculture (Third ed.) Lippincott. 1933. 
493. For rural or village schools. Charts, activities, 
project instructions. 345 illustrations. 

Day - Productive Service Husbandry (Fifth ed.) Lippincott. 
1931. 384. Considers all important types. New sec- 
tions on management and marketing. 89 illustrations. 

Du Puy - Wonders of the Plant World. Heath. 1931. 207. 
About 100 stories telling of oddities of common plants. 
Illustrated. 

Edmonds, Carroll, Nevens, Snapp - Producing Farm Livestock. 
John Wiley. 1932. 439. For vocational agriculture. 
Relation of livestock to general farming emphasized. 

Garris, Hoffman - Southern Horticulture Enterprises, 
Lippincott. 1931. 550. Vegetable, fruit, nut, 
beautification, and ornamental enterprises. 219 il- 
lustrations. 

Gay - Productive Horse Husbandry (Fifth ea.} Lippincott. 1932. 
335. For both the general farmer and the specialist. 

174 illustrations. 

Gehrs - Live Stock and Farm Mechanics (Revised). Macmillan. 
1932. For grades 7 and 8 Live stock, road construc- 
tion, machinery, marketing, boys' and girls’ clubs, etc. 
Laboratory exercises. 

Gehrs - Soils and Crops (Revised). Macmillan. 1933. For 
grades 7 and 8. Farm practices, cooperative marketing, 
agricultural economics. 

Getman, Chapman - The Young Man in Farming. John Wiley. 19335. 
216. For grades 7 and 8 in rural districts. Emphasizes 
personal characteristics needed for success. 

Grimes, Holton - Modern Agriculture. Ginn. 1952. 632. A 
revision of Waters’ Essentials of the New Agriculture. 
Illustrated. 

Hultz, Hill - Range Sheep and Wool. John Wiley. 1931. 374. 
Pertains to this and other important wool-producing 
countries. For agricultural high schools. 

Rice, Botsford - Practical Poultry Management (Third Ed. ) 

John Wiley. 1933. 592. Approved practices with explana- 
tions of scientific princirles. for grades 9 and 10. 
Smith - Agricultural Mechanics (Second ed.) Lippincott. 1933. 
357. Working of wood, metal, leather, rope, and concrete, 

and the handling and repair of farm machinery. 366 il- 
lustrations. 
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Stone - Farm Tractors. John Wiley. 1932. 492. Construc- 
tion, operation, and repair of tractors. for agricul- 
tural high schools and state agricultural schools. 

Stuart - The Potato (Third ed.) Lippincott. 1932. 518. 
Culture, marketing, types, and breeding. Projects. 

267 illustrations, 

Washburn ~ Productive Dairying (Fourth ed.) Lippincott. 1931. 
438. <A general text, including seasonal projects. 133 
illustrations. 

Weir ~- Productive Soils (Abridged) (hird ed.) Lippincott. 
1931. 517. Abridgment omits many theoretical considera- 
tions. 201 illustrations. 

Also see 17. Hover, Fittman. 


Art 


Bush, Welbourne - Design: Its Fundamentals and Applications. 
Little, Brown. 1932. 306. Units. Activities outlined 
for three ability levels. 

Gardner ~- Understanding the Arts. Harcourt, Brace, 1932. 356. 
For art appreciation in upper high-school years. Build- 
ing, landscape gardening, painting, pottery, etc. his- 
torically and socially. 450 illustrations. 

Hoyt - Perspective Simplified. John Wiley. 1931. 1350. 
Three parts, each a semester's work, one lesson per week. 

Moore - People and Art. Allyn and Bacon. 19452. 344. 


History of soulpture, architecture, and painting; problems 
such as interior decorating, lundscape gardening, handi- 
crafts, etc.e; activities, readings, etc.; half-tones. 

Riley, Collins - Art Appreciation for Junior and Senior High 
Schools. Harcourt, Brace. 1931. 334. Based on syllabus 
in Art Appreciation for New York City High Schools. Ex- 
ercises at end of each chapter. 


Business Education - Bookkeeping and Accounting 


Altholz, Klein - Modern Bookkeeping Practice. First Year Course. 
Lyons and Carnahan. 1932. 448. Approaches bookkeeping 
through the "fundamental proprietary equation." Practice 
material takes place of bookkeeping texts. 

Elwell - Bookkeeping for Today. Ginn. Elementary Course. 
1932. (Chapters I-XXXIV; sets I-V). 437. First Course. 
1932. (Chapters I-XXIII; sets I-III). 277. Advanced 
Course. 1932. (Chapters XXXIV-LIX; sets VI-VIII). 355. 
Corporation and Voucher Accounting. 1932. (Chapters 
XLVII-LIX; set VIII). 169. Journal approach. Previews, 
explanations, summaries, exercises, etc. Illustrated. 
Teacher's manual. 
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Jackson, Sanders, Sproul - Bookkeeping and Business Knowledge: 
Second Year Course (Revised). Ginn. 1931. 416. Units, 
illustrative problems, laboratory and practice problems, 
illustrations. Practice sets. 

Lazenby - Basic Bookkeeping and Accounting. University. 

Book One (Ch. 127). 1933. 74 (plus work sheets 1-27). 
Book Two (Ch. 28-50). 1933. 86 (plus work sheets 28-48). 
Book Three (Ch. 1-20).1933. 88 (plus work sheets 1-20). 
Work-type and text materials combined: achievement tests, 
master set guide, ledger, and journal. Paper. 

McKinsey - Bookkeeping and Accounting (Third ed.) South- 
Western. 1932. Two volumes. 

Noble ~ Student Body Finances and Accounting. South-Western. 
1931. 256. 

Rosenkampff, Wallace - Bookkeeping Principles and Practice. 
Prentice-Hall. Introductory Course. 1951. 303. Ad- 
vanced Course. 1931. 491. Accompanied by sets of blanks, 
tests, syllabi, and teacher's manuals. 

Sherwood - Accountancy Series. South-Western. 1931, 1952, 
1933. Four volumes. 

Studebaker ~ Bookkeeping and Accounting for Rural Schools. 
South-Western. 1932. 380. 


Business Education - Business Arithmetic 
Birch - Applied Business Calculation (Revised). Gregg. 1932. 198. 


Curry, Rice - Business Arithmetic. (Third ed.) South-Western. 
1933. 455. (Abridged, 312). 

Lasley, Mudd - New Applied Mathematics. Prentice-Hall. 1932. 
A combination of business arithmetic, dusiness training 
with business forms, and an introduction to algebra and 
geometry. Practice set, teacher's manual. 

Rosenbery - Business Mathematics. Gregg. Part I. 1952. 172. 
Part II, 1932. 220. 

Smith - Smith's Arithmetic of Business. Lyons and Carnahan. 
1931. 484. Emphasizes problems representing actual busi- 
ness situations. A year course. 

Sutton, Lennes - Business Arithmetic (New ed.) Allyn and Bacon. 
1933. 310. Begins with drill on fundamental operations. 
Material on stocks, foreign exchange, income tax, etc. 
Cumulative reviews and new-type tests. 

Sutton, Lennes - Brief Business Arithmetic (New eu.) Allyn and 
Bacon. 1933, 480. Based on authors’ Business Arithmetic. 

Thompson - Thompson's Business Arithmetic. Prentice-Hall. 1932. 
445. Principles and methods, projects, graded assignments 
(2 groups); test-review assignments, drills, achievement 
tests, teacher's manual. 
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Business Education - Business En-lish 


Aurner - Effective Business Correspondence. South-Western. 
1933. 624. (Abridzed, 368). 

Babenroth, McNamara - English in Modern Business. Prentice- 
Hall, 1932. 358. Mechanics and essential qualities of 
business writing, importance of business English in 
writing sales letters, answering inquiries, etc. 

Teacher's manual. 

Bartholomew, Hurlbut - The Business Man's English (Revised). 
Macmillan, 1931. 357. Aims at understanding the English 
of Business through exercises that deal directly with 
business situations. 

Brown, Pelo, Bender - The Seoretary's Desk Book. Winston. 
1932. vit+321+xx+940. "A Modern Guide to Correct English 
with Approved Forms for Business, Official, and Social 
Correspondence." Includes The Winston Simplitied 
Dictionary. 

Davis, Lingham, Stone - Modern Business English. Ginn. 1953. 
480. Principles and their application to problems of 
business writing. Exercises, both oral and written, 
problems. 

Gilmartin - Word Study. Prentice-Hall, 1933. 159. A business 
speller. More than 6000 words. Definitions, sentences 
showing meanings, usage, and pronunciation, business 
vocabularies, etc. 

Gray - Condensed Rules for English Composition. Gregg. 1951. 41. 

Grove - English Elements and Principles. Prentice-Hall. 1931. 
322. Essentially a book of exercises with emphasis on drill 
rather than theory. Teacher's manual. 

Johns - Business Letters: Punctions, Principles, Composition. 
Gregg. 1932. 347. Separate workbook. 

Kimball - New Business English. Prentice-Hall. 1932. 180. 
Written and oral exercises. Tcacher's manual. 

Opdycke - The English of Commerce (New ed.) Soribner's. 1932. 
475. Stresses English for use and as background for busi- 
ness. 

Ross - Business English (Third ed.) South-Western. 1931. 336. 

Wessen - Write Better Business Letters. Crowell. 1933. 
x+332. Addressed to students and business executives. 
Many illustrative letters. 


Business Education — Business Geography 


Huntington, Cushing - Modern Business Geography (Revised), World. 
1932. 352. Four parts: production, transportation, manu- 
facturing, consumption. Half-year or year course, grade 7, 
8, or 9. 84 half-tones, 10 maps. 
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Business Fducation - Business Law 


Cox ~ The New Burgess Commercial Law (New ed.) Lyons and 
Carnahan. 1933. 6542. Retains principal characteris- 
tics of older edition. New topics, projects, etc. Case- 
Study-Test method. for semester or year course. 

Kanzer, Gertstenberg - Essentials of Business Law. Prertice- 
Hall. 1933. 5&1. Aims to give a knowledge of law; to 
train in reading, reasoning, and expressing; to develop 
respect and obedience. Problems, questions, drills, etc. 

Peters, Pomeroy - Commercial Law (Third ed.) South-Western. 
1932. 421. 


Business Education - Machine ration 


Katenkamp - Office Machine Practice: Burroughs Calculator. 
Gregg. 1931. 988. 

Katenkamp - Office Machine Practice: Comptometer. Gregg. 
1932. 92. 

Katenkamp - Office Machine Practice: Dalton Adding Machine. 
Gregg. 19352. 54. 

Katenkamp - 9ffice Machine Practice: Monroe Caloulating Mach- 
ine. Gregg. 1931. 52. 

Katenkamp - 9ffice Machine Practice: Sundstrand Adding and 
Listing Machine. Gregg. 1932. 58. 

Kingsburg, Smith - Applied Machine Calculation. Gregg. 1932. 55. 


Business Education - Office Pragtice 


Hainfeld - Secretarial Practice. Lyons and Carnahan. 1932. 378. 
Aims to bridge gap between class work and otfice routine. 
Materials gorrelated with Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Junior Business Training. 

Loso, Hamilton - Fundamentals of Office Practice. South- 
Western. 1931. 362. 

Morrill, Bessey, Walsh - Applied Ofrice Practice. Heath. 1931. 
388. General directions for teachers. Problems, exer- 
cises. Illustrations, maps. 

Scholl, Stern, McNamara - Office Practice; An Integrated Labora- 
tory Project. Gregg. 1933. 248. 

Stickney, Stickney - Office and Secretarial Training. Prentice- 
Hall. 1931. 342. Business laboratory for practical ap- 
plication of principles already learned. Practice set, 
teacher’s manual. 


Business Education - Salesmanship and Merchandising 


Brisoo - Store Management. Prentice-Hall. 1931. 412. Dis- 
cusses scope of retailing and points out the factors that 
have made for success in each type of store. 
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Brisco, Griffith, Robinson - Store Salesmanship. Prentice- 
Hall. 1932. 405. Review questions, projects, refer- 
ences, and "cases" for each chapter. 

Fernald - Modern Selling. Yrentice-Hall. 1932. 189. Tlace 
of salesmanship in the economic scheme, how products are 
marketed, success in selling, why people buy, etc. 

Haroley, Barton - Understanding Advertising. Gregg. 1931. 150. 

Walters, Rowse - Fundamentals of Retail Selling. South-Western. 
1932. 448. 

Walters - Fundamentals of Sulesmanship (Second ed.) South- 
Western. 1932. 416. 

Woodward - Through Many Windows (Edited by Cunningham). Harper. 
1952. 370. 4 woman's struggles and victories in the 
advertising field. 


Business Education - Shorthand. 


Aesop - Aesop's Fables (Shorthand). Gregg. 1931. 39. 

Barker - Creeds of Great Business Men (Shorthand). Gregg. 
1931. 117. One of American Readings in Gregg Shorthand. 
Singly or in set. 

Beers, Scott - Fundamental Drills in Gregg Shorthand. Gregg. 
1932. 208. 

Beers, Scott ~ Vocabulary Book. Gregg. 1932. 42. 

Bisbee - Dictation for Beyinners. Gregg. 1931. 156. 

Brewington, Soutter - Direct-Method Materials for Gregg Short- 
hand. Gregg. 1933. 391. 

Carroll - Alice in Wonderland (Shorthand). Gregg. 1931. 154. 

Dickens - A Christmas Carol (Shorthand). Gregg. 1931. 91. 

Gregg - Dictados Taquigrafioos de Rapidez (Spanish). Gregg. 
1932. 37. 

Gregg - Estudios Taquigraficos de Rapidez (Spanish). Gregg. 
1932. 155. 

Gregg - Five Thousand Most-Used Shorthand forms (Horn List). 
Gregg. 1931. 92. 

Gregg - Gregg Speed Building. Gregg. 1932. 306. 

Hale - Man Without a Country (Shorthand). Gregg. 1931. 84. 
One of American Readings in Gregg Shorthand. Singly or 
in set. 

Hawthorne - Great Stone Face (Shorthund). Gregg. 1931. 50. 
One of American Readings in Gregg Shorthand. Singly or 
in set. 

Irving - Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Shorthand). Gregg. 1931. 90. 
One of American Readings in Gregg Shorthand. Singly or 
in set. 

Irving - Rip Van Winkle (Shorthand). Gregg. 1931. 52. One of 
American Readings in Gregg Shorthand. Singly or in set. 

Kirk, Mumford - Graded Letters: Dictation tor Modern Business. 
Winston. Book f. 1932. xii+157. Book II. 1933. xii+397. 
Gregg edition. Letters, articles, phrase drills, based on 
most commonly used words. Graded syllable intensity and 
sentence length. Style and arrangement drills, Gregg 
vocabulary, etc. Illustrated. 
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Lamb, Lamb - Hamlet (Shorthand). Gregg. 1931. 46. 

Lawrence, McAfee, Butler - Correlated Studies in Stenography. 
Gregg. 1932. 262. 

Maupassant - Diamond Necklace (Shorthand). Gregg. 1931. 23. 

O'Brien - Luathscribhinn Gregg (Irish). Gregg. 1932. 93. 

Pitts - Gregg Vocational Dictation Series: Automotive Industry. 
Gregg. 1931, 90. 

Seneoal - Stenographie Gregg (French). Gregg. 1931. 1439. 

Shelley - Speech, Poetry, and Drama. Gregg. 1932. 173. Set 
of 12 phonograph records accompanies text. 

Thomas - Business Dictation. Prentice-Hall. 1932. 353. Four 
parts: beginning, intermediate, junior, and senior dicta- 
tion. Last section devoted to legal forms. 


Business Fducation - Typewriting 


Breidenbaugh, Ehrenlandt - Interesting Things in the Teaching 
of Typewriting. Prentice-Hall, 1932. Many drills, de- 
vices, inoentives, and methods for motivation. 

Dake - Modern Method of Touch Typewriting. Lyons and Carnahan. 
1931. 82. Practice material contains practical informa- 
tion useful to typists. 

Gardner ~ Better Typewriting. Prentice-Hall. 194]. 184. 
Elementary and advanced work. Also a compendium of letter 
writing and commercial legal forms. 

Lessenberry, Jevon - 20th Century Typewriting (Second ed. ) 
South-Western 1933. 261. (Year text, 158.) 

McNamara, Mark, Kean ~ Typewriting for Immediate Use. Winston. 
1933. viii+245. Fach lesson in five steps. Units close 
with “self-appraisal day." Keyboard and mastery drills 
also published in small stand-up folder. 

McPhearson ~ Modern Typewriting. Prentice-Hall. 1931. 191. 
150 daily lessons, each with complete instructions. Addi- 
tional exercises for those with more time for practice. 

SoRelle, Smith - Gregg Typing: Techniques and Projects. Gregg. 
Book I. 1931. 136, Book II, 1931, 151. Complete Course. 
1931, 267. College Course. 1932. 188. Intensive 
Course. 1932. 106. 


228. Stuart - Stuart Typing. Heath. Book One. Parts One and Two, 


2350. 


1932. 206. Book Two. Parts Three and Four. 1932. 163. 

Complete Edition 1933. 369. Separates manipulative mas- 

tery of keyboard from vocabulary learning. Procedure 

based on Morrison plan. Timed tests and Test Record sheet. 
Webb - Webb's Simplified Touch Typewriting; Comprehensive Course. 

Prentice-Hall. 1931. 113 lessons; elementary and advanced. 

Two-year course. Accompanied by drills, practice sets, etc. 


Business Education - Miscellaneous 


Brewer, Furlbut, Caseman - Elements of Business Training (Re- 
vised). Ginn. 1931. 464. Exercise material: vocabulary, 
sentences, questions, things to do and discuss, related 
arithmetic. Illustrated. Workbook and objeotive tests. 
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Crabbe, Slinker - General Business Training (Second ed. ) 
South-Western. 1931. 510 (Semester text, 387). 

Hamilton, Gallagher - First Lessons in Business Training. 
Trentice-Hall. 1932. 432. An orientation course and a 
preparation for further business courses and junior cleri- 
cal jobs. Yractice set and teacher's manual. 

Hill - Training for Everyday Business. lyons and Carnahan. 1931. 
284. Social-esonomic point of view and character building 
emphasized. iractice materials, questions, etc. 

Kirk, Backley, Waesche - Introduction to Business. Winston. 
1932. viii+478. Correlated instruction in business 
training, business arithmetic, and penmanship. Teacher's 
manual, loose-leaf check tests. Illustrated. 

Reed, Morgan - Introduction to Business. Allyn and Bacon. 1932. 
570. Emphasizes social approach to business and necessity 
of business knowledye for successful living. Study aids, 
sugge sted activities, illustrations, business forms. 
Workbooks. 

ZuTavern, Bullock - Business Principles Everyone Should Know. 
Commercial Textbook. 1933. ix+440. For grade 10 and up, 
one or two semesters. Trepuration for consumer. First 
ten ohapters from consumer's point of view; last ten from 
business man's. Teaching aids, illustrations. Also trade 
edition. 


Character Education 


Jones - What Would You Have Done? Ginn. 19451. 179. For 
grudes 7 and 8. 59 stories from childhood of famous men 
and women illustrating moral choices. Froblems raised by 
the stories are pointed out by questions. Illustrated. 


English - Composition and Grammar 
(see also Nos. 161-173) 


Baker, Goddard - English Fundament:ls (Second ed.) Lippincott. 
1933. 372. Basic composition and rhetoric in eighteen 
units. Emphasizes letter writing, conversational English, 
provision for varying abilities. Much drill. Illustrated. 

Barnes - English for American High Schools. Rand McNally. 
1932. xx+648. Sub-title, "A Book of Language Activities." 
Part One, “activities”; Part Two, "a discussion of the 
tools and mechanics of language." 

Blohm, Raubicheck - Adventures in Thought ana Expression. 
Trentice-Hall, 1931. 387. Creative writing for grades 
ll and 12. May be used as a basis for comp%sition or in 
connection with literature, 

Brubacher, Wheeling - High School Composition and Grammar, 
Merril2. Ninth Year, 1931, 355. Tenth Year, 1951, x+390. 
Composicion, grammar, rhetoric. Diagnostic revicw tests. 
Orai and written exercises. 

Camp, Lycan, Bair - Creative Composition. Lippincott. 1932. 
446. Eleven units in spoken and written English, 40 il- 
lustrations. 
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243. Canby, Opdycke, Gillum - High School English. Macmillan. 
Book I (Grade 9). 1952. Book II (Grade 10). 1933. 
Fundamental principles of oral and written composition 
from functional viewpoint. 

Clark, Starnes, New, Stigler - The Highway to Enzlisi. Winston. 
Book One (Grades 9 and 10). 1931. x+359. Book Two 
(Grades 11 and 12). 1931. viii+580. Aims: appreciation 
of literary quality, skill in imitation, desire for crea- 
tive work. Workbook, Corrective English, contains test- 
ing program, program charts, remedial exercises. 

- Using English: 300k Two. Harcourt, Brace. 1932. 594, 
Composition and grammar for zrades 1l and 12. Tests, theme 
topics, correction chart, cartoons, eto. Fart V, handbook 
of grammar and punctuation. 

Curl - Expository Writing (Revised). Houghton Mifflin. 1932. 326. 
Increased number of exercises and suggestions for practice 
and illustration. 

Emerson, Bender, Thompson - Modern English Series. Macmillan. 
Book III Complete (Grades 7 and 8). 1952. Parts 1 and 2 
(Grade 7). Parts 3 and 4 (Grade 8). 

Greever, Jones - The Century Handbook of Writing (Third ed.) 
Appleton-Century. 1933. 272. Grammar section reorganized. 
New illustrative material. Enlarged exercise sections. 

Hancock - Essentials of Correct English. Appleton-Century. 1935. 
541.Organized in units and proplems. Essentials cumula- 
tive. Self-testing exercises, graded spelling list, etc. 
Two or three years' work, grade 9 and up. 

Folman, Clark, Veit, Jameson, Knickerbocker - Thinking, Speaking 
and Writing (Revised). Silver, Burdett. Book One, 1931, 
336. 300k Two, 1931, 384. Book Three, 1931, 448. Compo- 
sition and grammar for grades 7, 8, and 9. Units of oral 
or written composition, or both, and grammar, Inductive 
me thod. 

Hosic, Hooper - American Language Series; Book Three. Rand 
McNally. 1952, xxv4bt. for grades 7 and 8. ‘ ot 

Lewis, Lynch - Grammar to Use. Winston. 1933, viii+sl2. For 
grades 7-9. Function emphusized. Much drill material. 

Paschall - Creative Expression. Harper, 1953, 279. Primurily 
for advanced groups. Units for ooth prose and poetry. 

Paul - Junior Units in English. Lyons and Carnahan. 1931. £68. 
For grades 7 and 8. Unit plan. 

Faul - Units in English. Lyons und Carnahan. Complete, 1932, 
750. Part I (Grades 9 und 10). 1933, 514. Part II 
(Grades 10 2nd 11). 1933, 488. Emphasizes Conversation, 
Creative Writing, In the World of Business Cooperation in 
writing English, and similar subjects. 

Paul, Miller - Language Goals. Lyons and Carnahan. Seventh 
Year, 1932, 319. Eighth Year, 1952, 382. Ninth Year, 
1932, 527. Aim: effective expression through coordinated 
language abilitics attained through socially valuswole ex- 
pression. Emphasizes English in life situations. 
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Rose, Brush - American People and Lunguage. Lyons and 
Carnahan. 1953. 310. For adult foreign-oorn students. 
Some study of languege structure. Selections deal with 
notable characters and historical situations. 

Tanner - Correct English. Ginn. Introductory Course (Grades 
9 and 10). 1933, 562. Second Course (Grades 11 and 12). 
1931, 588. Exercises and testing program. Illustrated. 
Tablet, Exercises in Correct En lish. 

Tressler - Grammar in Action, with Answers, Heath, 1931, 415. 
Functions] and inductive treatment. Drill, practice, and 
project exercises. Illustrated. 

Tressler, Shelmadine - Junior English in Action. Heath. Book 
One, 1933, 363. Book ‘TWO, 1933, 428. Book Three, 1333, 
473. For grades 7, 8, 9. Emphasizes good habits in speech 
and writing. Grammar taught functionally. Units. Illus- 
trated. 

Ward - Grammar for Oomposition. Scott, Foresman, 19355, 646. 

Ward - Writing-Crart. Soott, Foresman, 1932, 432. 

Ward, Moffett ~- The Junior Highwuy to English. Scott, Foresman. 
Book One (Revised), 1933, xvi+317. Book Two (Revised), 
1931, xvi+334. Book Three (Revised), 1932, xiv+402. 

157, 162, and 89 lessons, respectively. Pictures, exer- 
Cises, games. A “Manual” for each. 

Wooley, Scott, Tressler - High School Handbook of Composition. 
Heath, 1931, 293. Rules of good English, grammar, sentence 
structure, puragraphing, etc. 


English - Drama 


Church (Editor) - Curtain: A Book of Modern Plays. Harper, 1932, 
504. Four lon: plays and seven one-act plays of varying 
types. 

Dale - How to Appreciate Motion Pictures. Macmillan, 1953. A 
manual of criticism. 

Ibsen - Four Plays (Edited by Stratton). Ginn, 1931, xxv+566. 
Peter Gynt; A Doll's House; An Enemy of the People; The 
Master Builder. Biography, critical introductions, notes. 

Marsh (Editor) - Plays for Young People. Allyn and Bacon. 1ly3l. 
Rumpelstiltskin, Rip Van Winkle, Robin Hood, eto. Three 
plays by 7th grade pupils in appendix. 

Ommanney - The Stage and the School. Harper. 1932, 449. A 
textbook for hih-school classes in dramatics, intended 
to guide through understanding and appreciation; also 
technique of interpretation and production. 

Opdyoke - The High School Shakespeare. Harper, 19351, 825. 

Eight plays. Shakespeare and drama of his time also treated. 

Shakespeare - Macbeth (Edited by Eaton). Heath, 1943, 237. 
Editorial material, embracing the latest findings of 
Shakespesrean scholars. Background material, C.E.E.3. 
questions, anulyyis of the play, bibliography, etc. 
Illustrated. 
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Shukespeare - The Merchant of Venice (Edited by Leonard). 
Heath. 1931, 266. Few and simple notes and questions 
for younger pupils. Buckground material. Illustrated. 

Shakespeare - The Merchant of Venice (Edited by Thurber). 
Allyn and Bacon. 1933. Illustrations, notes, sudjects 
for oral and written composition, und an extensive appen- 
dix. 

Shakespeare - Two Gentlemen of Verona (Edited by Nichols). 
Heath, 1931. 

Shakespeare - The Tragedy of King Richard the Third (Edited 
by Spencer). Heath, 1933. With discussion of stage his- 
tory, texts and sources; and of actors who have played 
Richard. Wotes and oritical summary. 

Shake speare - Troilus and Cressida (Edited by Smith). Heath. 
1932. 

The Book of Make-Believe. Allyn and Bacon, 1952. Fourteen 
plays from Shukespeare to the present, illustrating 
several types. Discussions of how to study arama, etc. 
Notes, questions, etc. Illustrated. 


English - Journalism 


Benson - Fundamentals of Journalism. Prentice-Hall. 19432. 
Stresses writing interpretation und evaluation rather 
than professional journalism. 


English - Literature 


Boas, Burton ~ Social Backgrounds of American Literature. 
Little, Brown. 1933, 353. Aspects of social history 
which have influenced American literature from the time 
of the early settlers to the present, 

Briggs, Herzberg, Bolenius, et al, (Editors) - Literature in 
the Senior High School. Houghton-Mifflin. Widening 
Horizons. 1932, xiv+754. Romance, 1932, xiii+770. 
American Literature, 1933, xx+764. In Romance are tales 
of adventure, short stories, narrative poems, a complete 
play, etc. American Literature provides also a brief 
survey of World Literature, objective exercises, etc. 
Illustrated. 

Chamberlain, Richards - Beacon Lights of Literature. Iroquois. 
Ninth Year, 1931, xx+940, Book Two, 1933, xviii+973. 
Arranged by sections: the short story, the epic, the novel, 
American poetry, the drama, autobiography, etc. Historical 
introductions, biographicul and critical sketches, etc. 
Illustrated. 

Cross, Smith, Stauffer (Editors) - Good Reading for High 
Schools. Ginn. American Writers, 1931, 616. English 
Writers, 1931, 776. Headnotes, footnotes, study helps, 
Dictionary of Names and Phrases. Illustrated. 

Cruse ~ The Golden Road in English Literature. Crowell, 1931, 
559. A “literary” history of English literature. 16 full- 
page color illustrations. 
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264. Curtis - England of Song and Story. Allyn and Bacon, 1931, 
250. Pictures life in England during 16th to 18th 
centuries. Illustrated. 

285. Dickinson - The Making of American Literature. Appleton- 
Century. 1932, 735. For advanced high-schooi classes. 

Elson, Keck, Burris - Elson Junior Literature. Scott, Fores- 
man. Book One, 1932, 511. Book Two, 1932, 542. Seleo- 
tions from wide range of authors. ‘The grouping helps 
interpret; e.g. The World of Nature. 

Greenlaw, et. al. ~- Literature and Life: Book One (Revised). 
Scott, Foresman, 1933, viili+632. Selections from recog- 
nized authors grouped into "units", such as fhe Spirit of 
Industry, The World of Nature, eto. Workbook. 

Miller - Explorations in Literature: American Writers, Lippin- 
cott. 1933, 786. The Story of the U.S. through the lives 
and writings of its authors: chronological survey united 
with an anthology. 96 Illustrations. 

Schweikert, Inglis, Cooper, Sturdevant, Bench - Adventures in 
English Literature. Harcourt, Brace. 1931, 1152. Part I 
(914 pages), un anthology of English literature. Part II 
(200 pages), a literary history. 


English - Literary Classics und Colleotions 


Burke - Speech on Conciliation with America (Edited by Widger). 
Heath, 1931, 150. Much background material, biblio- 
graphies, questions, etc. Portrait. 

Coleman - Western Prose and Poetry. Harper. 1932, 502. Chrono- 
logically arranged from Indian life and legends to the 
present. Illustrated. 

Cooper ~ The Last of the Mohicans (Edited by Crowther). Heath, 
1932, 670. Much editorial material: maps, illustrations; 
notes; theme subjects, etc. 

Cottler, Jaffe,- Heroes of Science. Little, Brown, 1932, 217. 
For grades 7 and 8. Thirty-three men and one woman from 
five fields. five classes of human interest; explora- 
tion, pure science, invention, biology, and medicine. 

Cromwell, Turner, Dykes (Editors) - Readings from Negro Authors. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1931, 388. Poetry, one-act plays, short 
stories, essays, and publio addresses. Editorial helps. 

De Kruif - Microbe Hunters (Text ed.) (Edited by Grover). 
Harcourt, Braces 1932, 368. Dramatic biographies of great 
scientists. Introduction, notes, discussion suggestions. 

DeMille (Editor) ~ Adventures in Story Land. Allyn and Bacon. 
1932. Twenty short stories from well-known writers. Sketches 
of authors’ lives, outline for study, questions, notes, 
etc. Illustrated. 

Doyle - The White Company (Abridged and edited by Edwards). 
Ginn, 1931, xxii+394. Introduction, biographical sketch, 
glossary. 

Foley, Gentles - America in Story. Harper, 1932, 322. Sixteen 
short stories for Jr. H.S. by standard Amerioan writers. 
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Forbes - Essays for Discussion. Harper, 1931, 471. ‘Two 
types: “familiar* and "abstract". Biographical sketehes, 
notes, etc. 

French, Dawson (Editors) - Old Testament Narratives. Heath. 
1931, 311. King James Version. Maps. 

Hardy - The Return of the Native (edited by Haworth). Ginn. 
1931. xxii+506. Critical introduction. 

Harris - Uncle Remus; His Songs and His Sayings (Edited by Aline). 
Appleton-Century. 1931, 394. 

Hatfield, Roberts - Spirit of America in Literature. Appleton- 
Century. 1931, 650. for grade 10 or ll. 

Hawthorne - The House of the Seven Gables (Edited hy Green). 
Heath. 1931, 411. Background miterial, critic.ul comment, 
vocaoulary quizzes, illustrations. 

Herzberg - Myths and Their Meaning. Allyn «nd Bacon, 1941. 

Part One, Myths of Greece and Rome; Part Two, Myths of the 
Teutons and Celts. Illustritions, maps. 

Hoffman ~- Literary Adventures in a Modern World. Harper, 1932, 
441. A cross-section of contemporary life and thought, 
as expressed in poetry, sCientific pzpers, travel sketches, 
biography, etc. 

Humphreys, Hosey - Romance of the Airman. Ginn, 1931, 566. 
Stories, poems, 2nd personil experiences treating all phases 
of aeronautics. Notes, tests, vocuoulary aids, etce., 
photographs. 

Johnson (Editor) - The Book of American Negro Poetry.. Harcourt, 
Brace. 1931, £2. Prefsoes and notes, critical and bio- 
graphical. 

Keys - Lives of Today and Yesterday. Appleton-Century, 1951, 316. 
Ten pairs of excerpts from famous biographies and autobio- 
graphies widely separated by time, circumstance, and charac- 
ter, yet similar ideals or ambitions. 

Law - The Stream of English Poetry. Appleton-Century, 19351, 385. 
Poetry of many centuries grouped to show oneness of spirit. 

Leonard, Pooley - Introducing Essays. Scott, Foresman, 1935. 516. 

Lewis -Arrowsmith (Text ed.) (Eaited by Spayd). Harcourt, 
Brace. 1933, 494. For upper-class pupils in English and 
science. Introductory section. Suggestions for Study 
follow unabridged text. 

Lieberman - Poems for Enjoyment. Harpers 1931, £10. Arranged 
according to its diverse forms rather than chronologically. 
Ranges from Bible and Shakespeare to modern writers. 

Locke - The Beloved Vagabond (Edited by Lyman). Ginn, 1951, 
xvii+290. Critical discussion, glossary of foreign words 
and phrases and notes. 

Logie - Careers in the Makins. Harper, 1951, 393. lIwenty 
biographical sketches and excerpts, dealing with present- 
day American men and women. Correlates Eiglish with 
vocational guidance. 

Mullen, Lanz - Oh Mr. Noah! Appleton-Century, 1932, 204. 
Animal Stories for Jr. He Se pupils. 

Richards - Florence Figzhtingale (Edited by Keys). Appleton- 
Century. 1931, 181. For younger readers of secondary- 
school grade. 
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Sergent - Younger Poets; An Anthology of American Secondary 
School Verse. Appleton-Century, 1952, 436. Verse by 
H.S. pupils from all parts of the country. 

Stevenson - The Blaok Arrow (Edited by Schweikert). Ginn, 

1931, xxi+286. Critical introduction. 

Stevenson - An Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey (Edited 
by Crocker). Heath. 193l, 356. Introduction, notes, 
sugge sted theme topics, maps, and illustrations. 

Tanner - Essays and Essay Writing (New ed.) Little, Brown. 

1933, 378. Of 74 essays only seven appeared in the pre- 
vious edition, mostly from The Atlantic Monthly. 

Theisen, Leonard - Real Life Stories and Literary Selections. 
Macmillan. Book One, 1931. Book Two, 1931. 

Thomas (Editor) - Modern Atlantic Stories. Little, Brown. 1932. 
410. Twenty-four stories from recent issues of The Atlantic 
Monthiy. Also short oiographical sketches, notes, and 
questions. 

Twain - Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (Edited by Barry and 
Bruner). Harper, 1951, 447. 

Twain ~ The Adventures of Tom Sawyer (Edited oy Ward). Ginn. 
1931, 255. Biographical introduction. 

Twain - Adventures of Tom Sawyer (Edited by Barry and Bruner). 
Harper, 1932, 327. 

Twain - The Prince and The Pauper (Hdited by Barry and Bruner). 
Harper, 1931, 313. 

Untermeyer (Editor) - The Book of Living Verse. Harcourt, Brace. 
1932, 645. English and American Poetry from Chaucer to 
the present. Intended primarily for college freshman 
English. 618 poems by 167 authors. 

Watkins - The Paris Pact. Harcourt, Brace. 1932, 120. ‘The 
Pact and first three years of its development, purticularly 
for schools cooperating with the National Student Forum on 
the Paris Pact. 

Westcott - David Harum (Edited by Parks). Appleton-Century, 
1931, 401. fhe reading of dialect has been simplified. 

Wharton - The Age of Innocence (Edited by Lowe). Appleton- 
Century. 1952, 377. 

Witham (Editor) - Essays of Today. Houghton-Mifflin. 1931, 452. 
Forty-five contemporary essays and eleven student themes 
grouped under six classifications. Background material, 
notes, etc. 

Lamb - Tales from Shakespeare. (New Pocket Classics) Macmillan, 132. 

Stevenson - Travels with a Donkey and an Inland Voyage. (New 
Pocket Classics) Macmillan, 1931. 

Taintor, Monroe - Book of Modern Letters. (New Pocket Classics) 
Macmillan, 1933. 

Burke - Speech on Conciliation. (New Pocket Classics) Macmillan, 
1932. 

Macaulay - Life of Samuel Johnson. (New Pocket Classics) Macmillan, 
1932. 

Carhart - Selections from American Poetry. (New Pocket Classics) 
Macmillan, 1931. 
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Dickens - Oliver Twist. (New Pocket Classics) Macmillan, 
1932. 

Goldsmith - The Vicar of Wakefield. (New Pocket Classics) 
Macmillane 1931. 

Hugo - Les Miserables, (New Pocket Classics) Macmillan, 1932. 

Whiteford, Hunter - Readings in Science, (: ew Pocket Classics) 
Macmillan, 1931. 


English - Reading 


Coleman, Uhl, Hosio - The Pathway to Reading. Silver, Burdett. 
Seventh Reader, 1932, 447. Eighth Reader, 1932, 447. 
Literary expression of both fact and fancy used to develop 
Gesirable attitudes. Checks anu tests. Illustrated. 
Teacher’s manual. 

Lewis, Rowland, Gehres - The Silent Readers: The Round Up. 

Book VIII.-. Winston, 1931, xviii#507. "Specific reading 
skills* listed and paged. Context also analyzed by re- 
lated subjects. Questions, study techniques, etc. Illus- 
trated in colors. 

Mason, O’Brien - A Practical Reader for Adults. Heath, 1931, 
1933. Book One, 1931, 140. Book Two, 1931, 162. Book 
Three, 1933, 238. Three years’ work with illiterate 
adults, also for pupils of 12-16 seriously retarded in 
reading. Illustrated. Also teacher's edition. 

Rowland, Lewis, Marshall - The Reading Home Series. Winston. 
The Beckoning Road, Book VII, 1951, xii+471. Wings of 


Adventure, Book VIII, 1931, xii+500. Principally for 
literary appreciation and enjoyment. Little work-type 
material. Largely from contemporary sources. Illustrated 
in colors. Teacher's manuals. 


English - Speech 


Avery, Coffin ~ Self-Expression in Speech. Appleton-Century, 
1932, 324. Premise: good speech an expression of a well- 
developed personality. 

Cage - Spoken Drills and Tests in English. Harr Wagner, 1931. 
For grades 7-10. Aims to develop correct speech habits 
and train the ear. 

Doxsee - A Practical Teacher of Public Speaking. Bruce, 1952, 
xv+248. Problems to help student function as a speaker 
rather than to inform him. All forms of puolic discourse. 
Cartoon illustrations. 

Howes (Compiler and editor) - Debating. Heath, lydl, 192. 
Information by high-schooi and college coaches. Practical 
suggestions and illustrations from practice. Also sugges- 
tions on administrative phases and contests. 

Lockwood - Public Speaking Today (Revised). Sanborn, 1931. 
4204xxviii. Part I, basal to all forms of public speuking. 
Part II, most important forms of speaking. Part III, con- 
duct of meetings. 
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Miller - Argumentation and Depate. Scribner's, 1931, 263, 
Comprehensive treatment of principles and practices. 
Examples practical agd modern, 

Monroe, Lull + Projeots in Speech for a Foundation Course, 
Heath, 1931, 173. for beginning course in speegh in 
high school or onllege. 

Nattkemper, McCay - Junior Speech Book, Harr Wagner, 1932. 
For junior and senior high schools. ‘Two sets of ten 
pro jects. 

O*Neitl, Cortright ~- Debate and Oral Discussion. Appleton- 
Century, 1931, 274. Enlarged and rewritten edition of 
the authors’ A Manual of Debate and Oral Discussion, 

Raubicheck, Davis, Carll ~ Voice and Speech Problems, Prentice~ 
Hall, 1931, 469. for regular, elective, and alinical 
courses, Exercises and assignments adopted from the 
Morrison “unit mastery” plan, 

Reeves - Parliamentary Procedure, Heath, 1931, 112. A hand- 
book, Exercises linked with work in civics, 

Ripman + English Phonetics. Dutton, 1932, 258, Revised edje 
tion of Sounds of Spoken English. Fer Americans and 
foreigners. 

Willhoft + Modern Debate Practice. Prentiee~Hall., 1931, 339. — 
Part I discusses what debate is, etg. Part BI deals with 
the practice of debating. Examples from real debates, 

Winans, Hudson - First Course jn Pubdlig Speaking. Appleton- 
Century. 1931, 350, Emphasises aystematic agd pragtica) 
instruction. 


Chew ~ Pragtical High Scheel Speller (Revised). Allyn and 
Bacon, 1931, 112. 83 lessons. Words high schoo) pupils 
constantly use, tat frequently misspell. 

Cerding - The Cerding Gpeller, Ginm, Seventh Year, 193], 163. 
Eighth Year, 1931, 162026, Words arranged in two classes; 
phonetia and rote, Usit plan. reviews, etc, Teaeher's 
wanyal st kaak of each beek, 


- @errvison, Bryan ~ A Zanguage Speller for Junior High Bchools, 


"Rang MoMally, 1932, xzivelsSO, for grades %, & and 9 by 
weeks, Study helps, ete. 
Horn, Baughy Dysart ~ HorneBaugh-Dysart Spellere Book Three, 
University, 1952, xiie79. for grades 6, %,. and 8. 


Morrison + The Morrison Speller. f§roquois. 1952. xiie67. 


Thirty-two lists of twenty words each for cach year, 
grades 7, 8. 9. Several special lists. wohas spelling 
demons, . 

Newlon, Hanna - The Newlon-Hanna Spelley; Book Two, Houghten- 
Mifflin, 1933. for grades £ 6, 7, and 8, 

Payne, Garrison « Payne~Garrison Spellere Jook Two, Rand 

_ MoKally, 1931, xxxiel75, Por grades 5, 6, 7,.and 5. - 
Also see 166. Gilmartin. 
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568. Sumnar - The Research Speller: Part II (Grades 6-8). 
Winston, 1931, xviiiez35. 

369. Wickey, Lanbader - Webster Speller. Webster. Book Two 
(Grades 5-8), 1932, viii+l80. Grade Seven, 1932, x+50. 
Grade Eight, 1932, «+36. 


Poreign Languages - French 


370. Acrement - Ces Dames aux Chapeaux verts (Edited by Robert and 
Helene Foure). Ginn, 1933, xii+201. A play based on the 
novel. For second or third year. Vocabulary. 

371. Atwood - Perochon's Le Livre des Quatre Saisons. Appleton- 
Century, 1931, 177+85. For intermediate French. Five 
stories from the original. 

372. Bagley - Great Men of France. Heath, 1932, 229. Cultural 
French reader for intermediate work. Questions, idiom 
studies, etc. 

373. Balzac - Three Stories (Edited by Norris). Ginn, 1932, xxx+285. 
For third or fourth year. Vocabulary. Illustrated. 

374, Boveé (Editor) - Adventures par la Lecture: Coutes Comédies, et 
Civilisation Francais. Haroourt, Brace, 1932, 493, For the 
second year. Comedies, short stories, readings, folk songs. 
Checked against the first 3069 words of the Vander Beke list. 

Daucet - Le Petit Chase (Adapted and edited by Mitchell). Heath, 
1931, 251. A new-type reader. Unessential details omitted; 
words of high frequency substituted for more difficult words. 
Exercises. Illustrated. 

Daniels (Compiler) - Nouveraux de la France Contemporaine. Heath, 
1932, 132. Fifteen stories of French life, war, and adven- 
ture from 1910 to 1928. 

Dlugo, Harvitt - Vingt Petites Fieces. Harper, 1932, 203. For 
early readers. Simple and lively enough for dramatization. 
Presents important historical and literary figures. Simple, 
idiomatic French. 

Dodds - Lecons Vivantes. Gregg, 1933, 140. 

Dumas - D'Artagnan: Episode des Trois Mousquetaires (Adapted and 
edited by Boveé and Goddard). Heath, 1933, 173. A new- 
type reader adapted for early reading. Exercises. Illustrated. 

Dumas - Impressions de Voyage (Edited by Palmblad). Chicago, 
1931, 197. Travel episodes, legends, superstitions, customs, 
and colorful descriptions for intermediate French. Exercises 
of silent-reading type. 

Dumas ~ Les Trois Mousquetaires (Adapted and edited by Struble 
and Eddy). Chicago, 1932, 282. For first semester of second 
year. Vocabulary of 1400 words and 3500 idioms within first 
2500 words of Vander Beke list and corresponding portion of 
Cheydleur list. Exercises. 

Erchthann - Madame Therése (Adapted and edited by Williams-Cochran- 
Eddy). Chicago, 1931, 271. for beginning of second year. 
Reviews first-year vocabulary in new setting. Based on the 
Vander Beke and Cheydleur lists. 
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Fite (Editor) - Four Contemporary One-Act Plays. Heath, 1951, 
238. An introduction describes the rise and development 
of contemporary French drama. 

Fraser, Squair, Carnahan - Brief French Grammar. Heath, 1931, 
374. Emphasis on grammatical constructions rather than 
On vocabularies. Each lesson followed by a section tor 
rapid reading. Illustrated. 

Fraser, Squair, Carnahan - Standard French Grammar. Heath, 1931, 
634. 3rief French Grammar combined with the reference 
grammar. New set of excrcises. Illustrated. 

Greenberg - A Complete French Course (Abridged). Merrill, 1932, 
xx+490. Essential facts of grammar and vocabulary for the 
first four terms as prescrioed for the City of New York. 
French-English vocabulary. Illustrated. 

Greenberg - French Stories for Beginners. Merrill, 1931, xii+186. 
Twelve stories with varied exercise material. Vocabulaire 
and other aids. 

Grosjean - French Idiom Study. Heath, 1931, 205. A composition 
book. Fopular fables of La Fontaine retold. Lists of 
idiomatic expressions, exercises, etc. Illustrated. 

Grosjean - Le Petit Chardenal. Allyn and Bacon, 1951, 564. Rules 
of grammar illustrated by drawings and graphs; emphasizes 
oral practice and proper pronunciation; conversation exer- 
Gises, etc. Illustrated. Teacher's manual, Le Mentor. 

Grosjean - The New Chardenal. Allyn and Bacon, 1932, 5435. Empha- 
sizes conversation of French and vocabulary ouilding in mod- 
ern words. Verbal idioms, translation helps, classified 
vocabulary, etc. IFllustrated. Workbook. 

Halevy - L'Abbe Constantin (Adapted and edited by Pollard, 
Cochran and Eddy.) Chicago, 1931, 134. Basic vocabulary 
of 570 different words and 47 idioms. for first-year French. 

Hills, Dondo - La France Cours Elémentaire. Heath, 1931, 298. 
Deals with the history of French civilization from the Roman 
conquest to the present. Emphasizes personages and cultural 
activities. Illustrated. 

Holzworth, Price - Oral French Reader. Heath, 1931, 266. For 
basic oral and aural work. Silent reading canprehension 
tests, detailed questions, etc. 

Holzworth, Price - Second-Year French. Heath, 1952, 252. Thirty- 
one lessons. Reviews, vocabulary ot 1115 words checked 
with Vander Beke list. Illustrated. 

Ilsley, Franconie - Rondes et Foesies Pour la Jeunesse. Harper, 
1932, 143. 81 poems, mostly by recent or contemporary 
authors, with ao few classics. 

Kynaston, Snell - A First French Course for Seniors. Gregg, 195d, 
208. 

Leeman - Historiettes. Harcourt, Brace, 1932, 114. A first-year 
conversational reader. Vocabulary limited to 1600 words. 
Exercises for developing conversation and building vocaoulary. 

Malot - Sans Famille (Adapted and edited by Meade, Cochran, Eddy). 
Chicago, 1951, 134. For first year. High frequency vocabu- 
lary and repetition index of 36. 
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Marqueritte - Poum (Edited by Roux and Wodehouse). Heath, 

1931, 68. The adventures of a little French boy with 
grown-ups. Somewhat abridged and simplified for inter- 
mediate classes. Illustrated. 

Parker - French Drill and Composition Book. Heath, 195l, 229. 
For intermediate classes, especially for those taking en- 
trance examinations. 

Richardson - Outline of Frenoh Grammar. Appleton-Century, 19351, 
48414. The essentials of French Grammar, supplemented by 
drill material. 

Saintine - Picoiola (Notes and vocabulary by Super). Heath, 
1931, 226. The tale of a political prisoner and his plant, 
"Picciola." 

Smith - French Book Two. Scott, Foresman, 1951, 560. 

Warner, Fortier - French for Beginners. Scribner's, 1Y¥dl, 124. 
Aii.s to provide grounding in pronunciation, simple grammar. 
oral and written self-expression, and progressive mastery. 

Yonge - Le Livre d'Or. (Translated from the English by Mme. de 
Witt, adapted and edited by Johnson). Chicago, 1932, 160. 
Fero tales as background for understanding Roman influence 
in Gaul. Basic vocabulary, Vander Beke 2100. Suitable for 
the second year in high school or second semester in college. 


Foreign Languages - German 


Betz (Editor) - Till Eulenspiegels Lustige Streiche. Heath, 

1933, 163. For elementary classes. Simple sentences, high- 
frequency vocabulary. Exercises. Illustrated. 

Chiles - German Composition and Conversation. Ginn, 1931, 412. 
For second-year college and second and third-year high 
school. Part I, review of forms and syntax. Part II, con- 
versation and composition. Part III, summary of grammatical 
forms. Illustrated. 

Coar, Owen - First German Lessons: Based on Gerstdckers 
"Germelschausen." Ginn, 1951, 251. Grammatical principles 
of first year through reading. Exercises, grammatical 
material, illustrations, vocabulary. 

Hagboldt. Chicago German Series, Chicago. Allerlei, 1933, 54. 
Pabeln, 1933, 54. Anekdoten und Erzahlungen, 1933, 54. 
Eulenspiegel und Minchlausen, 1933, 54. Minf Beruhmte 
Mirchen, 1933, 54. ‘The first five of a series of fifteen 
readers. Graded as to vocabulary, idiom, grammatical form, 
sentence structure, and thought content. 

Hartley, Hartley - HiUben und Drilben. Heath, 19351, 206. Four 
short plays for performance and reaaing in elementary clesses. 
Suggestions for production, exercises, and vocabulary. Illus- 
trated. 

Heffner - Brief German Grammar. Heath, lydl, 272. For first-year 
college or advanced high-school clusses. Twenty-two yraded 
lessons aimed at facilitating early reading. Illustrated. 
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Morgan, Griebsch, Hohlfeld - Neus deutsches Liederbuch, 
Heath, 1931, 168. 139 songs from songbooks available 
in post-war Germany. Arranged for voice with piano 
accompaniment. Footnotes and glossary. 

Salten - Bambi (Edited by Bell). Heath, 1932, 188. Story 
of wild animal life. Adapted for second-year high 
school or elementary college classes. Illustrated. 

Soule (Editor) - Heath German Readings; Elementary. Heath, 

“ 1952, 163. ‘Three stories, a one-act play, and poems. 

Stokl - Unter dem Christbaum (Edited by Wooley). Heath, 1932, 
124. Five Christmas stories for intermediate classes in 
high school or earlier use in college. Illustrated. 

Thoma - Lausbubengeschichten (Edited by Dahlstrom). Heath, 
1932, 115. Humorous stories abont a German schoolboy. 

For intermediate high-school classes or earlier use in 
college. Comprehension exercises and grammatical drill. 
Illustrated. 

Thoma - Cora ~ Vier Lausbubengeschichten (Edited by Diumond, 
Rosenfeld). Chicugo, 1935, 84. #rom the volume Tunte 
Frieda. for first-year college or second-year high school. 
Complete vocaoulary. 

Zeydel - Beginners’ German. Heath, 1935, 394. Graded and con- 
nected cultural and informational reading. 63 lessons, 
emphasizing word study and vocabulary building. Illustrated. 


Foreign Languages - Italian 


Collodi - Avventure di Pinocchio (Edited by Goggio). Heath, 
1932, 104. for early reading. Parts primarily of interest 
to children omitted. Questions, idioms for memorizing, re- 
views, grammar, etc. Illustrated. 

Covello, Giacobbe - First Book in Italian. Part I. Macmillan, 
1931. Exceptions and difficult constructions omitted as 
much as possible. Enough material for year's work in 
junior high school. Illustrated. 

Covello, Giacobbe - First Reader in Italian. Macmillan, 1941. 
Prose selections. Vocabulary and idioms same as those of 
First Book in Italian. Illustrated. 

Deledda - I1 Vecchio Della Montagna (Edited oy Fucilla). Chicago, 
1932, 266. Sympathetic interpretation of Sardinean life. 
Suitable for second-year high school or first-year college. 


Foreign Languages - Latin 


Berry, Lee - Latin: Second Year. Silver, Burdett, 1932. Acoom- 
panies Magoffin and Henry's Latin: First Year. Reuding 
material, review of forms and syntax, etc. Text edition 
and translation available. 

Burton - Latin: Fourth Year. Silver, Burdett, 1932, 608. Major 
emphasis on the Aeneid, out Ovid, Cutullus, Tibullus, Msrtial, 
«nd Horace represented. Avuilable in text edition. 
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Carlisle, Richardson - Fourth Latin. Allyn and Bacon, 1952, 

682. Selections from Virgil, Ovid, Martial, umd Horace; 
annotated for sizht reading. Notes, quotations from 
English literature, objective tests, etc. Illustrated. 
(Text edition 19& pages). 

Carr, Hadgsits - The Living Language: A Latin Book for Beginners. 
Heath, 1933, 414. Adapted for oral reading. Work units, 
reviews, and tests. Emphasizes relation of Latin and Enzlish 
words. Illustrated. 

Chesnutt, Olivenbaum, Rosebaugh - The Road to Latin. Winston, 
1932, xvi+544. A first-year book. Aims to strike a mean 
between "old and formal" methods and newer methods. 
Illustrated. 

Cicero - Selected Letters of Cicero (Revised) (Edited by Poteat). 
Heath, 1931, 290. A few additional letters and new notes. 
Social and historical settings given in a short introduction. 

Gray, Jenkins - Latin for Today. First-Year Course. Ginn, 1933, 
xxXx11+486+74. Vocabulary, syntax, and inflections intro- 
duced and developed in connected Latin from the beginning. 
Illustrated. 

Grinstead, MoDuffee - A First Book in Latin. Appleton-Century, 
1933, 541. Units with odjectives, activities, tests, and 
reviews. Emphasizes ability to read continuous Latin for 
interesting content. 

Johnson - Latin Words of Common English. Heath, 1951, 3355. for 
late high-school or first-year college. Shows historical 
connections, states principles of word formation and develop- 
ment, etc. 

Kelsey, Méinecke - Third Latin. Allyn and Bacon, 1935. Cicero, 
Livy, and Pliny grouped under several headings. Illustrated. 

Magoffin, Henry - latin: First Year. Silver, Burdett, 19352, 446. 
Linguistics emphusized. Ethical, cultural, and literary 
values given attention. Availaole in text edition. leacher's 
manual. 

Magoffin, Henry - Latin: First Year (Revised and enlarged). Silver, 
Burdett, 1933. New oral and written exercises, summary of 
syntax, selected list for collateral reaging. Teacher's 
manual, Lucerna Pedibus Nostris. 

Maxey, Fay - Latin Series. Chicago. A New Latin Primer, 1933,1J8. 
Carolus et Marie, 1933, 98. Cornelia, 1953, 78. The Prime 
is for initial reading with no preceding approach. Carolus 
et Marie offers additional "made" Latin. Cornelia for second 
or third readings. Same vocabulary for all three. 

Sanford, Scott, Beeson - Third Latin Book (Revised). Scott, 
Foresman, 1931, 677. 

Scudder - Second Latin. Allyn and Bacon, 1933, 668. Accompinies 
Frangois’ First Latin with Readings. Forms and syntax, 
readings in the Story ot Rome and the Life of Caesar, exer- 
Cises, etc. Illustrations, maps, and battle plans. 

Thompson - Smith's Latin Lessons (Revised). Allyn and Bacon, 1933, 
528. Built on principle thit there is no royal road to Latin, 
The "cultural" and "disciplinary" phases differentiated and 
presented without the ‘oulturasl" interrupting the "disciplin- 
ary." 
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Ullmzn, Henry, White - Third Latin Book (Text ed.). Mucmillun, 
1932. Diverges somewiat from the traditional offering of 
Cicero, 

Wedeck + Third Year Latin. Heath, 1951, 439. A reader offer- 
ing a variety of material; grammatical appendix; progress- 
ive composition work; background material, eto. Illus- 
trated. (Text edition, 109 pages. ) 


Foreign Langusves ~ Spanish 


Brady, Husson - Five One-Act Spanish Plays. Appleton-Century, 
1932, 196+89. Representative selection from most popular 
one-act plays of recent days. 

Carrion, Aga - Zaragueta (Edited by Castillo and Cavallo). 

Silver, Burdett, 1931, 160. Notes, new-type exercises, and 
vocabularies, Drawings picture characters and details of 
costumes and setting. 

Casis, Switzer - Elementos de espanol. Heath. Vol. I, 1951, 3514. 
Vol. II, 1931, 352. For first two years. ‘Yewetype exer- 
Ciscs. Selections deal with Hispanic culture and activities 
of school, home, and society. Illustrated. 

Castillo, Sparkman - Espana en America and Guaderno. Chicago, 
1933, 103455. For second year high school or first year 
college. A variety of historical fact, legend, fiction, 
etc. in idiomatic Spanish. 

Castillo, Syarkman - Bezinning Spanish. Chicago, 1431, 195. 
Grammatical principles presented inductively. Vocabulary 
of 400 words and idioms of higt frequency in Buchanan word 
list. Workbook. 

Castillo, Sparkman - La Nela and Cuaderno. Chicago, 1932, 146+45. 
For second-year high school or first-year college. Only 
4 per cent of vocabulary not in Buchanan list. Simplifi- 
cation but retention of Spanish flavor. 

Cherubini, Condon - Curso Practico de Espanol Para Principiantes. 
(Second ed.) Winston, 1931, xxxi+392. Changes in grammatical 
arrangement. Added materials. Illustrations and maps. 

De Vitis - Short Spanish Stories. Appleton-Century, 1903, 90+119. 
Twelve stories illustrating contemporary Spanish life and 
thought. For second year. 

De Vitis - A Spanish Graummur. Allyn and Bacon, 1931, 571. for 
beginners, especially those who may have forgotten their 
English grammar. Vocabulary from domestic and commercial 
Spanish. Illustrated. 

Espina - Mujeres del Quijote (Edited by Becker). Heath, 1941, 
206. Eleven essays on the women characters of Don Quijote. 
Illustratea. 

Friedman, Arjona - Spanish Book Pwo, Scott, Foresman, 1931, 544. 

Gracia, Prada, Wilson ~ First Spanish Grammar and Reader. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1932, 483. A course in formal grammar, with 
reading material. 

Guerrero ~ Cuadritos cortos. Heath, 1931, 46. Nine plays for 
reading and performance. Notes and vocabulary. Illustrated. 
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House, Maxes - The Essentials of Spanish Grammar. Ginn, 
1932, 296. Essential grammatical principles in Part I, 
with drill, connected text, questions, etc. Fundamen- 
tals restated with expanded lists of grammatical forms 
in Part II. Vocabularies. 

Manfred, Parmenter, Hanssler, Laguarida - Spanish for Second 
Year. Soribner's, 1931, 464. 

Manfred - Practical Spanish Grammar for Beginners (New ed. ). 
Soribner's, 1932, 645. Aims to teach granmar according 
to a modified direct method. for a one-and-s~half-year 
course, Or one-year course. 

Manfred - Spanish for First Year. Scribner's, 1931, 463. Small 
teaching units. Seven review lessons. Reading material 
largely about Spanish customs, history, geography, and 
literature. 

Mera ~ Cumanda (Edited by Flores). Heath, 1932, 179. A roman- 
tic novel about Indians and missionaries in Ecuador. f[l- 
lustrated. 

Myatt, Garcia, Wickham - Modern Spanish Reader. Heath, 1951, 
236. Traditional tales and fables and an account of a trip 
to 14 Spanish-American countries. For second-year high 
schools and first-year college. Illustrated. 

Palacio Valdes - La novela de un novelista (Edited by Alpern 
and Martel). Heath, 1931, 260. Intimate account of first 
seventeen years of the writer's life. Presents a picture 
of typical Spanish boy. Illustrated. 

Palacio Valdes - La Novela de un Novelista (Edited by Hendrix). 
Ginn, 1931, 405. For the second or third year. Illustrated. 
Vocabulary. 

Pastor ~ Notas de un Estudiante (Edited by Sundstrom). Silver, 
Burdett, 1931, 248. Contemporary diary of a Spanish stu- 
dent in the U.S. For intermediate Spanish. 

Pittaro, Green - Beginners’ Spanish (Enlarged ed.). Heaths 
1932, 539. To Beginners’ Spanish has been added a chapter 
on the subjunctive. Illustrated. 

Pittaro, Green - Modern Spanish Grammar. Heath, 1931, 550. An 
enlargement of Beginners’ Spanish. Illustrated. 

Rivera - Libro de temas castellanos. Heath, 1931, 186. Composi- 
tion book for second year college and third year high school. 
Original Spanish passages relating to student life alternate 
with excerpts from Spanish and Spanish-Amerioan authors. 
Vocabulary of about 3000 words. 

Silvestre - Transito (Edited by Roberts). Heath, 1932, 122. 

A Colombian "novel of manners." for early reading. 

Sparkman, Castillo ~- Primeras Lacturas Espanolas. Chicago, 1931, 
144, 18 chapters closely related to corresponding lessons 
in the authors’ Beginning Spanish. Exercises, including 
aural snd oral drill. 

Sparkman, Castillo - Repasemos. Chicago, 1932, 146. A review 
grammar and elementary composition book for the second year. 
Coordinated with Primeras Lecturas Espanolas. 
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Tamayo y Baus - Lo Positivo (Edited by Harry and Salvio). 
Heath, 1931, 141. A three-act comedy with a moral. 

Wilkins, Luria - Lecturas Paciles. Edicion Nueva. Silver, 
Burdett, 1931, 320. Eesy stories and informational arti- 
cles from Spanish and Spanish-American sources. For 
second and third terms in high school and first semester 
college. 


Guidance 


Cohen, Flynn - You and Your Work. Appleton-Century, 1931, 197. 
First course text emphasizing training, education, and 
character development. 

Edmondson, Dondineau - Gitizenship and Occupations through 
Problems. Macmillan, 1931. Two books combined. 

Edmondson, Dondineau - Occupation through Problems. Macmillan, 
1931. Surveys occupations. ‘Iwo final chapters present 
problems and situations relative to establishing oneself. 
Study helps, test questions, etc. Workbook. 

Gallagher - Vocational Guidance and Success. Bruce, 1931, 
xi+201. A study of vocutions, health, education, ana 
character. 

Hill, Mosher - Making the Most of High School. Laidlaw, 1931, 
288. Curricular and extra-curricular activities, study 
helps, and types of occupations are considered. For grade 
8 or 9. 

Hunter ~- The Girl Today: The Woman Tomorrow. Allyn and Bacon, 
1932, 385. A personal regimen embracing phases of a girl's 
life. Motif: ultimte happiness in a home of one’s own. 
Illustrated. 

McKoane - The Way to Learn. Allyn and Bacon, 1931, x+265+3. An 
informal text to give junior high school pupils insight into 
ways to study. Exercises, index, study-habdits questionnaire, 
illustrations. 

McNelly - How to Study. Lyons and Carnahan, 1932, 192. Com- 
bination instruction and practice book giving guidance, 
practice, and principles. 

Ziegler, Wildes - Choosing an Ocoupation. Winston, 1953, xvi+d344. 
Subtitle, "Vocational Civics." Provides "a general survey 
of occupations." Illustrated. 

Also see 130. Getman, Chapman. 

315. Logie. 
195. Woodward. 


Health and Physical Education 


Burkard, Chambers, Maroney - Health and Human Welfare. Lyons and 
Carnahan, 1931, 544. 

Burkard, Chambers, Maroney - Personal and Public Health. Lyons 
and Carnahan. Seventh Year, 1951, 320. Eighth Year, 1932, 
288. Emphasizes health habits and attitudes, but gives also 
physiological knowledge. 
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Dakin - Simplified Nursing (Third ed.). Lippincott, 1931, 4. 
A short oourse in home nursing. Illustrated. 

Delano ~- American Red Cross Text Book on Home Hygiene and Care 
of the Sick (fourth ed.).  Blakiston’s, 1933, 391. 

45 illustrations. 

Gregg, Rowell - Health Studies. World. Home and Community, 
1932, 258. Personal Health, 1932, 314. Provides for ob- 
servation and experiment by the pupil as a basis for knowl- 
edge, habits and attitudes. Unit studies, with topical 
development. Illustrated. Teacher's manual. 

Rathbone, Bacon, Kane - Foundations of Health. Houghton Mifflin, 
1932, 433. Text im hygiene and physiology. Mental and 
physical health correlated. 

Walters - Our Health Foundations, Book Two, 1931, 284, For 
grades 7 and 8 Physiology, anatomy, and scientific basis 
for hygiene. Illustrated. 

Williams - The Wholesome Living Series; Health and Ideals (Revised). 
Sanborn, 1931, 246+v. For grades 7 and 8 Elementary facts 
of physiology. Technical snd imaginative urawings, and photo 
reproductions. Teacher's manual. 

American Red Cross First Aid Text Book. Blakiston's, 1933, 237. 
110 illustrations. 

Also see 26. Emerson, Betts. 

28. Smith. 


Home-making 


Baldt, Harkness ~ Clothing for the High School Girl. Lippincott, 
1931, 402. Design and suitability, fabrics, constructive 
processes, equipment and patterns, repair, renovation, 
Cleaning, and care of clothing. Problems. 205 illustrations. 

Blinks, Moore - Food Purchasing for the Home (Second ed.), 
Lippincott, 1932, 434. InGludes both staples and luxuries. 
51 illustrations. 

Cooper, Barber, Mitchell - Nutrition in Health and Disease 
(Fourth ed.). Lippincott, 1931, 546. For courses in diet- 
etics. Principles of nutrition, menu planning, proper 
diets for certain diseases and conditions, and recipes. 

103 illustrations. 

Coss - Girls and Their Problems. Ginn, 1931, 249. Mhe girl her- 
self, her friends, family, home, community, and future. 
Suggestions for activities such as dramatizations, experi- 
ments, etc. Illustrated. 

Friend, Schultz - Junior Home Economics. Appleton-Century. 

Food, 1933, 304. Clothing, 1933, 3500. Living in Our 
Homes, 1933, 300. The units are available in separate, 
paper-covered pamphlets. 

Greer - Foods and Fome Making. Allyn and Bacon, 1931, 652. Aims 
to be a complete course in home-making. Illustrated. Work- 
book. 
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Groves, Skinner, Swenson - The Family and Its Relationships. 
Lippincott, 1932, 322. Unit plan. Personal background, 
history, and present setting, modern problems and cul- 
tural aspects of family life. 43 illustrations. 

Harris, Lacey - Everyday Foods (Revised). Houghton Mifflin, 
1933, x111+572. Unit plan. Adaptable to one-, two-, or 
three-year course. Treats food problems from marketing 
to serving. Illustrated. 

Hess - Textile Pibers and Their Use. Lippincott, 1931, 360. 
Textile fivers only in connection with their use in clothing 
and household fabrics. Unit-problem plan. 175 illustra- 
tions. Laboratory manual. 

Lanman, McKay, Zuill - The Family's Food. Lippincott, 1931, 422. 
Nutrition, mrketing, management, and social aspeots, Exer- 
Cises, both laboratory and desk, recipes. 176 illustrations. 

MacBride, McGowan - Fabrics and Clothing. Macmillan, 1931. for 
junior high school. Story of cotton, wool, flax, silk ani 
synthetic fibers. Desoribes knitting and weaving processes. 

Mathews - Elementary Home Economics; Unit~-Problem Plan (Revised). 
Little, Brown, 1931, 638. for junior high school. foods 
and clothing, also family relationships, recreation, etc. 

McGowan, Waite - Textiles and Clothing (Revised). Maomillan, 
1931. Growth, treatment and manufacture of cotton, wool, 
flax, and silk. Chapter on synthetic fabrics. Illustra- 
tions, bibliographies, new-type tests, eto. 

Rathbone, Tarpley - Fabrics and Dress. Houghton Mifflin, 1951, 
xiv+430. Six units. Dress, purchasing, constructing, care 
and repair. Illustrated. 

Reeves, Trilling, Williams - Problems in food and the Family. 
Lippincott, 1931, 364. Part II of the combined A Girl's 
Problems in Home Economics: Clothing-Home-food-Ffamily. 

94 illustrations. Problems. 

Shultz - Making Homes. Appleton-Century, 1951, 519. for grades 
9 to 11. Developed on 4 Morrison plan. 

Trilling, Nicholas - The Girl and Her Home. Houghton Mifflin, 
1932, 453. Personal adjustment, the management of house 
keeping, finance, children, health, leisure, and housing, 
from the managerial standpoint. 

Trilling, Williams, Reeves ~ A Girl's Problems in Home Eoonomics: 
Clothing-Home-Food-Family. Lippincott, 1931, 674. All 
phases of elementary home-making for two or three years in 
junior high school, or beginning senior high school. 242 
illustrations. 

Van Gilder - From Thimble to Gown. Allyn and Bacon, 1932, 390. 
General fundamentals, foundation for professional needle- 

' oraft. Projects, exercises, etc. Illustrations. 

Willis - Embroidery Design. Dutton, 1932, 104. Stitches, stitch 
patterns and motifs, and simple designs. 

Wood, Lindquist, Studley - Managing the Home. Houghton Mifflin, 
1932, 347. Relation of management to achievement, nature of 
managerial decisions, and ways of husbanding and inoreasing 
family resources. Diagrams. 

Also see 476. Hunter. 
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Industrial Arts 
(Including Drafting, Shops, etc.) 


Abercrombie - Applied Architectural Drawing. Bruce, 1951, 
viii+l156. Important fundament.ils: e.4e, reading plans, 
planning and arrangement, etc. For trude schools, high 
schools, and junior colleges. Illustrateu. 

Coburn - High School Electricity Manual. John Wiley, 1932, 

135. For senior high school. Two terms general or first 
term vocational. Theory of alternating currents not in- 
cluded. 

Duncan = Foundations of Radio. John Wiley, 1931, 247. For 
grades 9 and 10. Fundamentals of electricity and allied 
subjects. 

Hoelscher, Mays - Basic Units in Mechanical Drawing. Part I. 

John Wiley, 1935, 289. Teaching-learninz units. Two- 
semester course for junior or senior hivh school. 

Kattcamp, Harper - Strength of Materials (New ed.). John Wiley, 
1932, 214. Based on experience in technical schools. 

Kuns - Automotive Service. S3ruce, 1931, xxi#l1120. All phases 
of repair and maintenance service, oOused On analysis of 
automobile trades. Illustrateu. Sections may be had in 
pamphlet form. 

Lacour, Shueffer - Introductory Mechanical Drawing. 3ruce, 1931, 
25. For junior high school. Theory and technical terms, 
inking, etc. omitted. Includes drawing procedure, shape 
description, and size description. ol figures. Paper. 

Randall, Gillon - Elements of Industrial Heat. John Wiley, 1954, 
261. FPund:mental Principles of heat engineering for advanced 
courses in technical hijsk schools. Minimum mathematical dis- 
cussion and language simple as possible. 

Reic, Higgins - Fundamentals of the Woodwor:ing Trades. John 
Wiley, 1931, 244. Fundamentals of carpentry, joinery, and 
cabinet making for grades 9 and 10. 

Timoie - Essentials of Electricity. John Wiley, 1951, 506. for 
grades 9 and 10. New applications of electricity to estab- 
lished industries and 2pplications to new industries and pro- 
cesses. More than 650 problems. 

Woellner, Wittick - General Mechinical Drawing for Sesinners. 
Ginn, 1952, 116. Surveys graphic art and gives simpler 
skills und knowledge for drawings, sketching, und graphically 
presenting ideas. Unit plen. Diagrams. 

Wright, Smith - Automotive Construction and Operation. John Wiley, 
1933, 435. Por vocational courses. Covers entire field. 

Wright, Wells - Automotive Repair. Volume II. John Wiley, 1931, 
312. For grades 9 and 10. Electrical service from the stand- 
point of traininz for the job. 

Also see 53. Hjorth. 
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(See also Nos. bdb-546) 


Betz - Algebra for Today. Ginn. First Course, 1931, 472-46. 
Second Course, 1951, 502. Motivating introductions, 
illustrative exercises, applications, summaries, reviews, 
tests, diagrams, etc. 

Edgerton, Carpenter - Advanced Algebra (Revised). Aliyn and 
Bacon, 1932, 385. For advanced students in high school and 
college. Illustrated. 

Edgerton, Carpenter ~ Elementary Algebra. Allyn and Bacon, 

1933. Graphs, statistical and tunctional, cumulative re- 
views, examples and problems, new-type tests, illustrations. 

Edgerton, Carpenter ~- Second Course in Algebra (Revised). Allyn 
and Bacon. Reviews elementury course. Second-year prepara- 
tion for college. Portraits, diagrams. 1933, 537. 

Kingsbury, Wallace - First Year Algebra. 3ruce, 1933, x+440. 
Organized on two levels of difficulty. Equation and formula 
emphasized. Introductory material in geometry, statistics, 
and trigonometry. 

Mirick, Poole, Wright - Algebra and its Uses. Row, Peterson, 
1932, xix+410. Function concept developed by means of 
formulae, graphs, tuoles and the equation provlem solving 
emphasized. Treats briefly geometry und trigonometry. 
Diasrams. 

Orleans, Poole - Eleventh Year Mathematics. Intermediate Alzebru 
and Trigonometry. Heath, 1952, 271 (with unswers, 529). A 
comprehensive course for the third year of higi. school. 
Review and drill. Provision for individual dirfercnces. 

Orleans, Hurt - Intermediate Algebra. Heath, 1933, 301. Func- 
tional relations, graphic representations, verbal problems, 
logarithms, and trigonometry of the riskt triangle. Intro- 
duction contains thirteen diagnostic tests on first-year, 
remedial instruction and practice exercises. 

Rothrock, Whitacre - Algebra Pirst Year. Sorioner'’s, 1932, 320. 
Subjects not essential to understanding algebra, such as the 
greatest common divisor eliminated or made a minor part. 

Ruch, Knight - Standard Service Algebra. Scott, Foresman, 1952, 
£44, 

Stone, Mallory - A Second Course in Algebra. Sanborn, 1951, 
473+vii. Foilows Stone's first course. for either a half- 
year or year course. Diagnostic, achievement, and review 
tests, differentiated courses, etc. 

Wells, Hart ~- Modern Higher Algebra. Heath, 1933, 415. fora 
second-year hi:sh school course or junior college. Reviews 
elementary algebra. Diagnostic tests and remedial instruc- 
tion and yractice, etc. 
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Mathematics - Arithmetic and Junior Mathematics 
(See also Nos. 523-534 and 153-160) 


Betz ~ Junior Mathematics for Today. Book One. Ginn, 1933, 

406. Nine arithmetic units and nine geometry, alternately 
arranged usually. Problems, practice exercises, summaries, 
and extensive testing program. Illustrated. 

Brown, Mirick, Guy, Eldredge - Champion Arithmetic: Grade Seven. 
Row, Peterson, 1933, xv+256. 

Brueckner, Forman, Woolsey - Mathematios for Junior Figh Schools: 
Modern Algebra, Book Three. Winston, 1931, xiv+#456. Equa- 
tions and formulae stressed. Cumlative tests and exercises, 
remedial work. Illustrateu. Individual test booklets avsail- 
able. 

De Groat, Firman, Smith - Iroquois Arithmetics (Enlarged ed.). 
Iroquois. Two Book Series. Advanced (Grades 6, 7, 8)» 1952. 
Three Book Series. Book Three (Grades 7, 8), 19352, 3590. 
Series by grades, one volume for each. 

Durell, Gillet, Durell - The New Day Arithmetacs: Advanced Book 
(Grades 7 and 8). Merrill, 1951, xii+468+xxxv. Whole 
range but emphasizes applications of percentage and measure- 
ment. Practical problems. Separate books also for these 
grades. 

Durell, Foberg, Newcomb, S3lair - The New Day Junior Mathematics. 
Merrill. Book One, 1932, xii+358+xxiii. Book Two, 1932, 
x4+3358+xxviii. Book Three, 1933, xii+430. Review and test- 
ing program, practice matcrial, functional relationsnips, 
and three-level plan. Illustrated. 

Engelhardt, Edwards - Mathematics. Appleton-Century, Seventh 
Year, 1931, 232. Eighth Year, 1951, 275. Ninth Year, 1951, 
418. A correlated series. 

Hart - Modern Junior Mathematics. Heath. Book One: Grade Seven, 
1931, 255. Book Two: Grade Eight, 19351, 271. Book Three: 
Grade Nine, 1951, 351. Unified general mathematics in 
grades 7 and 8 Third book offers either general math. with 
simple algebra or straight algebra. ‘Teucher's manuals. 

Stone, Mills - Unit Mastery Arithmetic. Sanoorn. Seventh grade, 
1932, 2624viii, Eighth grade, 1952, 262+viii. Social 
mathematics. Units moh as "Thrift and Economy", “Home and 
Community Problems," etc. E.ploratory material to bridye 


Bape 

Watson, Colliton - Modern Practical Mathemutics. Heath, 1951, 
415. (with answers, 475). Presentation of algeora as general 
arithmetic; provision for varying abilities; self-administer- 
ing tests. 

Wells, Hart - New High Sohool Arithmetic (Revised). Heath, 1943, 
365. Primarily for commerciz] :nd vocstional students. A 
One-semester or year course. 

Alpha Individual Arithmetics. Book Seven, Part I. Ginn, 193, 
186. 
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Mathematics - Plane Geometry 
(See Ko. 557) 


Avery ~- Plane Geometry (Revised). Allyn and Bacon, 1931, 364. 
Plan of attack and sfudy habits emphasized. Half-tones, 
diagrams, Workbook. 

Clark, Otis - Modern Plahe Geometry (Revised). World, 1933, 
526. Special attention to training in analysis. New-type 
instructional tests for each book, with standards for 
three levels. 

Cowley - Plane Geometry. Silver, Burdett, 1932. Correlated 
with arithmetic, algebra, and trigonometry. Suggests 
minimum, intermediate, and maximum courses. 

Good, Chipman - Plane Geometry (Second ed.) Lippincott, 1933, 
282. Intuitive geometry in background: individual differ- 
ences recognized by 1500 supplementary exercises. 

Morgan, Faberg, Breckenridge - Plane Geometry (Revised), Houghton 
Mifflin, 1933, 448. Usual five books, but theorems and ex- 
ercises grouped about twenty-four topics, such as congruent 
triangles, area of a circle, etc. Objective progress and 
study tests. - Appendix. 

Mueller - Geometric Concepts. John Wiley, 1931, 205. Aims to 
teach names and characteristics of common geometric forms. 
Lesson units and individual work. 

Smith, Reeve, Morss - Text and Tests in Plane Geometry. Ginn, 
1933, 286. Large format. If used by a single pupil, work 
may be done directly in the text. Topical units, testing 
program. Illustrated. 

Sykes, Comstock, Austin - Plane Geometry. Rand McNally, 1932, 
x+#460. Emphasizes applications of geometry, analytical 
method, important theorems and methods, optional theorems 
and exercises, unit method, geometric reasoning, etc. 

Welchons, Knickenberger - Plane Geometry. Ginn, 1933, 370. 
Units accompanied by summaries, reviews, and tests. Re- 
quired and subsidiary theorems indicated. Exercises grouped 
according to difficulty. Illustrated. 


Mathematics - Solid Geometry 


Hawkes, Luby, Touton - Solid Geometry (New ed.) Ginn, 1951, 232. 
New exercises, twenty pages of new-type review and examina- 
tion tests, etc. For a minimum or more extensive course. 

McCormack - Plane and Solid Geometry. Appleton-Century, 19351, 
418. The author's two texts combined. 

McCormack ~ Solid Geometry. Appleton-Century, 1931, 127. Aims 
to fit the individual and to meet the usual requirements. 

Sykes, Comstock, Austin - Solid Geometry. Rand McNally, 1933, 
x+309. Emphasizes thinking, applications, important ideas, 
summaries, survey tests, pictures. 

Welchons, Knickenberger - Solid Geometry. Ginn, 1933, 251. 
Similar in organization to the authors' Plane Geometry. 
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Mathematics - Trigonometry 


Hart - Plane Trigonometry. Heath, 1933, 334. (Without 
tables, 207). Recognizes both numerical and analyti- 
Cul phases. Supplemntary sections and flexible arrange- 
ment. Problems, revicw exercises, answers to odd-num- 
bered problems. 

Also see 529. Orleans, Poole. 


Music 


Erb, Kendel - Select Songs for the Assembly. Heath, 1931, 201. 
136 folk and art songs. Scores adapted to range of un- 
trained voices. Prefatory notes on authors, composers, 
and origins. 

Gordon - Around the World in Song (Revised). Dutton, 1933. 
Illustrated. 

Gordon - Sing it Yourself (Revised). Dutton, 1933. Illustrated. 

McConathy, Beatlie, Morgan - Music of Many Lands and Peoples. 
Silver, Burdett, 1933, 277. Art and tolk songs for junior 
high school. Correlates with other suodjects, oy means of 
grouping into 14 "Units of Work.” List of correlated in- 
strumental recordings. Illustrated, part in colcr. 

McGehee - People and Music: A Textoook in Music Appreciution. 
Allyn and Bacon, 1931, 415. A guide to enjoyment of music. 
Tool words, thought questions, etc. Appenuix, illustrations. 
Workbook, My Musical Mcasure. 

Parsons (Editor) - High School Song Book. Silver, Burdett, 1931, 
Both unison and part songs are included. Accompaniments 
for all unless voice parts are sufficient. Hymns supplement. 

Schrembs, Huegle, Sister Alice Marie - The Catholic Music Hour. 
Fifth Book (Grades 6 and 7). Silver, Burdett, 1933. 


Natural Scicnce - Biology 


Baker, Mills - Dynamic Biology. Rand McNally, 1933, x+722. 
"Large controlling units", e.g. Unit One. Exploring the 
Earth for Living Things, under which are twelve problems, 
activities, references, and visual aids. Illustrations, 
bibliography, glossary, etc. 218 page workbook-manual. 

570. Blaisdell - Exercise Book in High School Biology. World, 1732, 
167. A laboratory guide and notebook. 80 exercises for 
class work and 80 projects for individual work. 

571. Cole - An Introducvion to Biology. John Wiley, 1933, ix+515. 
Extensive use of living muterial in laboratory, field, class 
and projects. tUllustrations, summaries, cross references. 

572. Hegner - Practical Zocivgy (Revised). Maomillan, 1931. Aims to 
present zoological principles and data in relation to human 
welfare and progress. Illustrated. Laboratory manual. 

573. Holman, Robbins - Elements of Botany. John Wiley, 1933, 404. 

A one-semester textbook. Surveys whole field. Especially 
applicable to agriculture. 
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Mank - The Living World. Sanborn, 1933, 6734xxiv. An elem- 
entary biology. Begins with live water insects. Empha- 
sizes having pupils handle and experiment with actual 
materials. New-type tests. 

Meir, Meir - Essentials of Biology. Ginn, 1931, 529. Empha- 
sizes individual and community health, economic problenis, 
and improvement of plant and animal life. Questions, 
problems, illustrations. 

Peabody, Hunt - Biology and Human Welfare (New ed.). Macmillan, 
1933. Aims to show relation between biological science 
and human welfare. More than 400 illustrations. 

Pieper, Beauchamp, Frank - Everyday Problems in Biology. Scott, 
Foresman; 1932, xxxiii+686. Twelve units, such as How Do 
Plants and Animals Live Together? S§ubdivided intéd problems, 
such as How Do Plants Help Other Living Things? Pictures, 
references, exercises, experiments, glossary, index. 


Natural Science - Chemistry 


Brownlee, Fuller, Hancock, Sohon, Whitsit - First Principles of 
Chemistry. Allyn and Bacon, 1951, 802. A revision of the 
authors' Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 367 illus- 
trations. Loose-leaf or book-form manual. 

Bruce - High School Chemistry (Revised). World, 1933, 550. 
Strives to be simple as well as accurate. Diagrams, draw- 
ings. 


Hessler - The First Yeur of Chemistry. Sanborn, 1931, 560+4xii. 
Aims particularly to arouse sound thinking. Illustrated. 
Workbook manual. 


Natural Science - General Science 


Bowden - Foundations of Science. Blakiston's, 1931, x+753. For 
ninth grade. Seven units. Experimental work included. 
Accompanied by Chapter and unit tests prepared by Fitzwater. 
445 illustrations. 

Carpenter, Wood - Our Environment: Its Relation to Us (Revised). 
Allyn and Bacon, 1933, 297. The first of the three-book 
junior high school Modern Science Series. Introductory 
charts, questions, home and field problems, key words, story 
summaries, special problems, demonstrations, etc. Illustra- 
tions. Workbook and teacher's manual. 

Clement, Collister, Thurston - Our Surroundings. Iroquois, 1931, 
x11+628. Story told by introductory sections, main text, 
and illustrations amd diagrams. Supplementary work, glossary, 
index, and illustrations. 

Corwin, Corwin - Corwin Science Series for Junior High Schools. 
Harr Wagner. The Science of Human Living (Grade 7), 1951. 
The Science of Plant and Animal Life (Grade 8), 1951. the 
Science of Discovery and Invention (Grade 9), 1931. A 
straight-forward presentation. No overlapping. 
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Corwin, Corwin - Junior High School Science. Harr Wagner, 

1931, 392. 200 illustrations. Unit approach. Large 
type. 

Meister - Heat and Health. Soribner's, 1931, 237. for grade 
7. Applications to daily life. Illustrated. 

Meister - Living in a World of Science. Soribner's. Book 
One. Water and Air: Heat amd Health, 1931, 475. Book ‘Iwo, 
Magnetism and Electricity: Energy and Power, 1931, 448. 

A basal course in General Science. Written in popular 
style, Illustrated. 

Obourn, Heiss - Scienoe Problems of Modern Lite. Weoster. 

Book One, 19353, vit201. Book Two, 1933, vi+l84. A com- 
bined textbook, workbook, notebook, and manual. Each 
topic developed by previcw, experiment, demonstration, 
reading, and testing. Illustrated. 

Pieper, Beauchamp - Everyday Problems in Science (Revised). 
Scott, Foresman, 1933, xxxiv+734. Seventeen units: Cefes 
Unit V, How Are Our Homes Provided with an Adequate Water 
Supply? Subdivided into problems. Exercises, Projects, 
references, illustrations. Teacher's Guidebook, 409 pages. 

Van Buskirk, Smith, Nourse - The Science of Everyday Life (Re- 
vised). Houghton Mifflin, 1931, 620. Increased space to 
topics such as stars, radio, "talkies", health and hygiene, 
etc. S0& illustrations and disgrams. Workbook and ob- 
jective tests. 

Watkins, Bedell - General Science for Today. Macmillan, 1932. 
Fourteen mijor units subdivided into chapters of convenicnt 
length. Illustrations, problems, exercises, demonstrations, 
projects, summaries, etc. Workbook. 

Weed, Rexford - Useful Science. Winston. Book One, 1932, 
xVi+222. Book Two, 1931, xxvii+449. Chiefly health, biology, 
physics, astronomy, and earth science. 50 experiments in 
Book One; 75 in Book Two. [llustrations. Workbook. 

See also 293. Cottler, Jaffee. 

15. Dougan. 
124. Du Puy. 


Natural Science - Physical ° h 


Tarr, Von Engeln - A Laboratory Manual of Physical and Commercial 
Geography (Revised by Heuer and Pinger). Macmillan, 1932. 
Simple materials and easily procured equipment. Emphasizes 
accurate observation, logical conclusions, and proper re- 
cording. 


Natural Science - Physics 


Collins - The Radio Amateur's Handbook (Second ed.) Crowell, 
1933, xxviii+419. Aims to retain elementary data and still 
give latest developments for the amateur. Appendix of useful 

information, index, and illustrations. 
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Fuller, Brownlee, Baker ~- First Principles of Physios. Allyn 
and Bacon, 1932, 824. Aims for simplicity as well as 
scientific accuracy. Questions, exercises, new-type tests, 
illustrations, diagrams. Loose-leaf or book-form manual. 

Henderson - Physics Guide and Laooratory Exercises, Lyons and 
Carnahan, 1933, 328. Instructional, practice, and labora- 
tory materials, and testing program. 

Holby, Clifford, Lohr - Mastery Units in Physics, Lippincott, 
1932, 700. Eleven units. A Morrison plan. Laboratory 
exercises included. Topics for further study. 730 illus- 
trations. 

Kreneriok - A Manual of Experiments and Frojects in Physics. 
Heath, 1931, 191. 63 experiments; 50 minutes each. 20 pro- 
jects applying principles to practical problems. Illus- 
trated. Paper. 

Lake, Unseld - A Brief Course in Physics. Heath, 1931, 474. 
Aims to give perspective of both underlying theories and 
essential laws. Mechanical applications subordinated to 
main purpose. Illustrated. Laboratory manual. 

Lynde - Laboratory Course in Everyday Physics. Maomillan, 1931. 
Miller - Progressive Problems in Physics (Revised). Heath, 1933, 
224. A series of graded problems, based on facts from 

scientific and commercial sources. 

Stewart, Cushing, Towne - Physics for Secondary Schools. Ginn, 
1932, 726. Unit plan, with energy as connecting concept. 
Questions, problems, etc. About 500 illustrations. Accom- 


panied by Directed Studies for the Physics Laboratory oy 
Cushing. 


Whitman - Household Fhysics. John Wiley, 1942, 502. Applica- 
tions of physics in the home stressed. 


Social Studies - Civics 


Arnold - Cooperative Citizenship. Row, Peterson, 1933, 111+716. 
Cooperative effort emphasized. Seven units, each with pre- 
view and closing summary. Questions, problems, activities, 
supplementary readings, illustrations, index, etc. 

Hughes - Building Citizenship. Allyn and Bacon, 1933. A com- 
prehensive treatment of civios; social, political, and eco- 
nomic. Variety of teaching aids. To be had also in two 
parts; Our Civic Relations, and Economic Citizenship. 
Illustrated. 

Hughes - Community Civics (New ed.) Allyn and Bacon, 1932, 627. 
Questions, topics and suggestions for investigation through- 
out. Illustrations, maps. 

Hughes ~ Elementary Community Civics (New ed.) Allyn and Bacon, 
1932, 541. Flexible arrangement of topics. Thought ques- 
tions, lists of names and terms, topics for themes and ex- 
ercises. Illustrated. 

Hughes - New Community Civics. Allyn and Bacon, 1931, 516. A 
revision of Conmunity Civics, condensed for half-year course. 
Vocational civics topics omitted. Flexible order. Illustrated. 
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Hughes - A Textbook in Citizenship. Allyn and Bacon, 1933, 

811. Part I, Living Together; Part II, Earning a Living; 
Part III, Executing the People's Will. Special topics, 
readings, appendix, etc. Illustrated. 

King, Barnard - Our Community Life. Winston, 1932, xiv+610. 

Part I, Our Wants and How We Satisfy Them; Part II, Govern- 
ment at Work; Part III, The American People: Their Ideals, 
Liberties, and Institutions; Part IV, The Citizen at Work. 
Illustrated. 

Magruder ~- American Government in 1933. Allyn and Bacon, 1953, 
741. This text is revised frequently to keep it up to date 
in all respects. New illustrations und mips. Workbook and 
set of eight tests. 

Magruder - National Governments and International Relations. 
Allyn and Bacon, 1953, 645. Studies briefly all civilizea 
countries. Various alliances and unions, League of Nations, 
and similar agencies thoroughly treated. Appendix. Illus- 
trations, maps. 

Maxey - You and Your Government. Heath, 1931, 605. Analyzes 
nature of community and political life, describes develop- 
ment of constitutional government, etc. Project material 
and practical exercises. Illustrated. 

Morgan - Living and Working Together (New ed.) Soribner's, 1931, 
294. For junior high school. Applies civic principles of 
the grown-up community to everyday school life. 

Munro - Social Civics (Revised). Macmillan, 1951, 693. Main 
theme: framework and functions of American Government. In- 
Gludes also discussions in economics, sociology, and inter- 
national relations. 

Soper - Economic Citizenship. Macmillan, 1953. For junior high 
school. Fundamental principles and some practice in the 
activities of everyday living. Questions, reviews, proolems, 
exercises, and tests. Illustrated. 

Turkinzton - My Country (Second revision). Ginn, 1932, 450. For 
grade 7 or 8. Concrete examples, questions, and problems, 
from which conclusions may be drawn. Illustrated. 

See also 472. Edmondson, Dindineau. 


Social Studies - Economics 


Faubel - Principles of Economics (New ed.) Hurcourt, Brace, 1932, 
522. A logical development. Questions, problems, charts, 
diagrams, and illustrations. For half-year or year course. 
Teacher's manual. 

Fay - Elements of Economics (Revised). Macmillan, 1932, 629. 

For one or two semesters. ‘Teaching and study helps. fllus- 
trated. 

Fradenburgh - Elements of Economics (New ed.) Soribner's, 1951, 
3566. 

Hughes - Fundamentals of Economics. Allyn and Bacon, 1932, 523. 
A systematic development. Illustrated. 

Janzen, Stephenson - Everyday Economics. Silver, Burdett, 19351, 
528. Planned for high school. Questions, problems, projects, 
exercises, bibliographies, etc. With selection, can be used 
in one-semester course. 
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Lutz, Foote, Stanton - A New Introduction to Economics. Row, 
Peterson, 1933, xxxii+512. Seven units subdivided into 
Chapters, questions, and topics for discussion. Summaries, 
bibliography, index, and illustrations. 

Thompson - High School Economics. Sanborn, 1932, 512+xvi. Aims 
to include only fundamental topics and to give pros and 
cons free from propaganda. Charts and illustrations. 
Students’ handbook. 


Social Studies - Geography 


Abrams, Thurston - The Iroquois Geography Series: World Geography. 
Iroquois, 1933, x+317. Organized about human activities; 
eg, Agriculture, Mining, etc. Maps, graphs, diagrams, 
photographs, teaching helps. 

Atwood - The World at Work. Ginn, 1931, 344. (New York State 
Edition, 1931, 368.) For grade 7 or 8. Emphasizes occu- 
pations, beginning with pasture lands. Sections on climate, 
trade and transportation and communication. Objective tests 
problems and projects, occupational maps in color. Illus. 

Chamberlain - Geography: Physical, Economic, Regional (Fourth ed.) 
Lippincott, 1933, 509. Presents physical geography as a 
foundation, from which geographic forms and processes in 
relation to man are studied. 192 illustrations. Manual. 

Colby, Foster - Economic Geography for Secondary Schools. Ginn, 
1931, 618. Selections based on world's leading industries. 
U.S. center; other regions treated according to their com- 
mercial importance to us. Exercises, readings, and topics. 
278 illustrations and maps. Workbook. 

Durand, Bradbury - Home Regions of Wisconsin; A Geography of the 
State. Macmillan, 1933. Map studies, questions, new-type 
tests, and suggested readings. Illustrations. 

Huntington, Benson, MoMurray - Living Geography. Book II. Why 
Countries Differ (Grades 6 and 7). Macmillan, 1982. 

McConnell ~- The United States in the Modern World. Rand MoNally, 
1933, viii+305. An economic geography. Each uhit after the 
first takes up a major group of occupations. Similar con- 
struction and teaching aids as first three books. 

Packard, Sinnott, Overton - The Nations at Work; An Industrial 
and Commercial Geography. Macmillan, 1933. Begins with 
U.S. Illustrations, maps, eight two-page maps in color. 

See also 79. Bradford, Spidel. 

174. Huntington, Cushing. 
84. Stull, Hatch. 
593. Tarr, Von Engeln. 


Social Studies - History 


633. Adams, Almack - A History of the United States. Harper, 1931, 
802. A narrative enmhasizing personal and human elements 
and idealistic forces. For junior high school. 
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Andrews - A Short History of England. Allyn and Bacon, 1933, 
526. Ends with Great Britain's share in World War and a 
discussion of present government of British Empire. [Il- 
lustrations, maps. 

Becker - Modern History: The Rise of a Democratic, Scientific, 
and Industrialized Civilization. Silver, Burdett, 1933, 
864. Inspirational writing, portraying human motives, fears, 
hopes, accomplishments. Illustrated. 

Brawley - A Short History of the American Negro. Macmillan, 1951, 
xvii+311. Presupposes elementary knowledge of U.S. history. 
Individuals mentioned only in connection with movements. 
Restricted to period since Civil War. 

Burnham, Jack - The Story of America for Young Americans: lhe 
Growth of Our Country, Book Two (Grades 6 or 7). Winston, 
1933, xvi+367. Closes with Unit VII. America in the 
Twentieth Century. Correlated activities and readings. 
Tllustrated in colors. 

Casuer, Gabriel - Exploring Amerioun History. Harcourt, Brace, 
1931, 786. for grades 7 and 8. Twenty-seven problems 
organized around nine unit-ideas. Fifty illustrated story- 
maps, 276 pictures, 38 songs. Issued also as two volumes. 
Teacher's manual. 

Chapman, Whitney - The Pistory of Our Nation. Houghton Mifflin, 
1931, 556. Built to fit New York State syllabus for grades 
7 and 8. 

Cheyney - A Short History of England (New ed.) Ginn, 1932, 790. 
For high school; suitable also for college when supplemented; 
@e8e» by the author's Readings in English History. Illus- 
trated. 

Forman - Advanced American History (Revised). Appleton-Century, 
1931, 675. For upper high school classes. Much attention 
to social-economic development. 

Fraser - The Story of Aircraft. Crowell, 1933, x+510. From 
mythology to the present. Part I, lighter-than-air flight. 
Part II, heavier-than-air flight. Chronology and index. 

Gordy - History of the United States (New ed.) Scribner's, 1932, 
605. For grades 7 and 8. Maps, charts, problems, topics 
for review, and study helps. 

Guitteau - The History of the United States (Revised). Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1932, x+720+xlvi. Emphasizes sane development of 
our instruments and processes of government. Illustrations 
and maps. 

Hamm, Bourne, Benton - A Unit History of the United States. Heath, 
1932, 899. A "laboratory" course for grades 11 and 12, 
Thirteen units. Projects, tests, and reauing lists. Illus- 
trated. 

Hayes, Moon, Wayland - World History. Macmillan, 1932. for grade 
9. Story of mankind from earliest era to present. More 
than 300 illustrations, maps, study helps. Workoook by 
Wesley. 

Latané - History of the American People. Allyn and Bacon, 1932, 
774. Military history minimized; political history simpli- 
fied, social, economic and artistic development emphasized. 
Pictures and maps. Workbook. 
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Lawler - Standard History of America. Ginn, 19353, 6254lxvi. 
Time amd relationship lists and charts, map work, prob- 
lems,activities, new-type tests, etc. Illustruted. 

Manion - American History. Allyn and Bacon, 1952, 563. For 
use in Catholic Schools. Illustrations, mups. 

Morris, Schapiro - Civilization in Europe. Houghton, Mifflin, 
Part I. Ancient and Mediaeval Times, 1932, 171 (plus the 
first four chapters of Part II.) Part II. Modern Times in 
Rurope, 1932, 520. Parts I and II, bound together, 1932, 
693. Brief treatment from beginning to seventeenth cen- 
tury; detailed account of European history from about 
1600 to 1928. 

Pahlow - Man's Great Adventure. Ginn, 1932, 854. An intro- 
duction to world history. Exercises, pictures, and maps. 
May be had as two books. 

Sister Mary Celeste - American History (Revised). Macmillan, 
1931. For grades 7 and 8. All Catholic personages and 
events in relation to American history. Set of practice 
tests. 

Southworth, Southworth - American History (Complete ed. ) 
Iroquois, 1933, xii+455. Similar in form to a geography; 
e.g, large pages and sub-topics indented. Summaries, 
large pictures, maps, index, questions, etc. 

Vannest, Smith - Socialized History ot the United States. 
Scribner's, 1931, 694. For junior high school. Topical 
units; trade, transportation, agriculture, etc. Illustra- 
tions, maps. Workbook. 

Webster - Ancient Civilization. Heath, 1951, 634. Pre-history; 
Oriental peoples, Greece; Rome; Christianity, the Barbarian 
invasions, amd the beginning of the Middle Ages. Questions, 
projects, maps, plans, illustrations. 

Webster - Early European Civilization. Heath, 1933, 810. Eight 
units down to formation of the U.S. Maps, illustrations, 
plans. Workbook by Shaver. 

Webster - Modern European Civilization. Heath, 19335, 851. From 
1789 to 1932. Illustrated. 

Wertenbaker, Smith - The United States of america. Scrioner's, 
1931, 1933, 684. For senior high school. Emphasizes social 
development. Problems, projects, maps, and pictures in 
color. 
~- The American People. Allyn and Bacon, 1933, 771. ‘Topical 
development, but cross-referenced to indicate transitions and 
trace chronology. Social and industrial life emphasized. 
Pictures, maps, exercises, time-order tests, illustrations, 
maps, etc. Workbook and set of tests. 

- The Modern World (Revised). Allyn and Bacon, 1931, 784. 
Emphasizes development of English institutions. First five 
chapters review ancient history. 

- The Story of Man's Early Progress (New ed.) Allyn and 
Bacon, 1931, 721. To French Revolution. Illustrations, 
colored maps, facsimiles of documents. Workbook. 
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Wickham, Phillips - America's Heritage from the Long Ago. 
Macmillan, 1931. for grade 7. A background history 
of nations that most influenced American civilization. 
Emphasis on people and modes of living. Illustrated. 

Wirth, Thompson - A History of American Progress. Heath, 
1933, 560. Social, economic, cultural, and political 
development. Nine units. Froblems, projects, map work, 
reading lists, and illustrations. 

Wrench - The March of Civilization. Scribner's. Vol. I. 
Ancient and Medieval World, 1931, 365. Vol. II. Modern 
World, 1931, 486. One-Volume edition, 1931, 847. A 
world history for high school. From pre-historic times 
to the present. Iliustrated, maps, problems, exercises. 
Workbook by Ellis. 

See also 88. Beard, Bagley. 

95. Clark. 


Social Studies - Sociolowy 


Ross - Civic Sociology (Revised). World, 1932, 415. Deals 
with major problems. Questions, topics for investigation, 
etc. For high school or early college years. 

Snedden - Basal Social Science. Scribdner's, 1932, 462. An 
elementary sociology. 

Towne - Social Problems (Third Revised ed.) Msomillan, 1931. 
Directed toward the possivoilities of wise, sane, con- 
structive social action. Illustrated. 

Wallis, Wallis ~ Our Social World. McGraw-Hill, 1935, xiv+378. 
Deals with concrete facts rather thun theories. Collected 
readings and discussion questions. Illustrated. 


Social Studies - Miscellaneous 


Carver, Adams - Our Economic Life. Winston, 1932, x4+437. Sub- 
title, "A General Social Science." Emphasizes the rela- 
tion of government to business, social-economic problems, 
and economic history. Illustrations chiefly original 
cartoons and cartoons from current publications. 

Hughes - Problems of American Democracy, Allyn and Bacon, 1931, 
666. Part I, American Foundations; Part II, Making America 
Intelligent; Part III, Elevating American Standards; 

Part IV, Making America Prosperous; Part V, Making Our 
Democratic Government Efficient; Part VI, dhe America to 
Be. Illustrated. 

Irenner, Rogoff, Sternberg (Editors). Concurrent and Dissent. 
Merrill, 1933, x11+243. Seven cases dealing with social 
and economic problems of current interest passed upon by 
the Supreme Court between 14914 and 1931. Questions after 
each case. 
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672. Rugg - Social Science Course. Ginn. Vol. IV, A History of 
American Government and Culture, 1931, 635. Vol. Vs» An 
Introduction to Problems of American Culture, 1931, 616. 
Vol. VI, Changing Governments and Changing Cultures, 
1932, 701. Aims to give an understanding of the prob- 
lems of our modern world and how they came to oe. Uses 
history, geography, economics, and civics in their 
"natural" relationships. Maps, cartoons, pictographs, 
pictures. -Workbook, teacher's guides. Vol. IV for last 
half of grade 8. Volumes V and VI for grade 9. 

673. Weinberg - America in the Machine Age: The United States in 
the Twentieth Century and the Outstanding Problems of 
Today. Heath, 1932, 352. For the second half of grade 8, 
A basio history, a primer of current events; and a basic 
text in the social studies, integrating geography, his- 
tory, and civics. Study helps. Illustrated. 

674. Williamson, Wesley - Principles of Social Science: A Survey 
of Problems in American Democracy. Heath, 1952, 574. 

For American Froblems or for separate courses in economics, 
sociology, and government. Illustrated. 
See also 329. Watkins. 
479. Ziegler, Wildes. 
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PART II - Continued 


SECONDARY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS 
OF 1931-1933 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Agriculture - Agrioultural Botany 


Darlington - Chromosomes and Plant-Breeding. Macmillan, 1932, 
112. Recent developments and their bearing on plant- 
breeding practice. Illustrated. 

Nehrling - The Plant World in Florida (Edited by Alfred and 
Elizabeth Kay). Macmillan, 1933, 304. Growth record 
descriptions, and notes on propagation and uses. Photo- 
graphs. Life and work of Henry Nehrling. 

Robbins - Botany of Crop Plants (Third ed.) Blakiston's, 1931, 
639. Common orchard, garden, and field crops. Not only 
pure botany, but also products, nature, and uses of crops. 
260 illustrations. 

Robbins, Ramaley - Plants Useful to Man. Blakiston's, 1935, 428. 
From an economic and cultural point of view. 241 illus. 


Agriculture - Agricultural Economics 
(see also Nos. 969, 974, and 977) 


Carver - Principles of Rural Economics (New ed.) Ginn, 1932, xxiv+ 
401. Significance of agriculture in national prosperity, 
characteristics of rural life, and contrast with urban life. 

Classen - Making Farms Pay: A Way Out for Owner and Tenant. 
Macmillan, 1931, 121. Group farm management: the author's 
experience in managing one thousand Midwest farms with profit 
to their owners. Illustrated. 

Clark - Principles of Marketing (Revised). Macmillan, 1932, 657. 
Several topics newly introduced or given more attention; eex., 
recent trends in retailing, marketing manufactured goods, 
costs, etc. 

Clark - Readings in Marketing (Revised). Macmillan, 1933, 798. 
Fach reading develops some significant phase of marketing. 
Illustrated. 

Clark, Weld - Marketing Agricultural Products in the United States, 
Macmillan, 1932, 672. Covers recent developments in marketing 
of farm products. 

Kile ~ The New Agriculture. Macmillan, 1952, 218. Describes how 
certain farms and farmers are developing greater efficiency. 

Taylor - Outlines of Agriculture Economics (Revised). Macmillan, 
1931, 614. Covers the broad field; farm management and organi- 
zation, land economics, marketing and distribution, cooperation, 
federal agricultural marketing services, eto. Illustrated. 
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Agriculture ~- Animal Husbandry 


Marshall, Helman - Physiology ot farm Animals. Macmillan, 
1932, 366. Also a guide to the science of animal 
nutrition. Illustrated. 

See also 125. Edmonds, Carroll, Nevens, Snupp. 


Agriculture - Dairying 


McDowell, Field - Dairy Enterprises (Second ed.) Lippincott, 
1931, 471. Job analyses of all farm units, both mana- 
gerial and operative. Illustrations portray sequence of 
steps in dairying jobs. 223 illustrations. 

Orla, Jensen - Dairy Bacteriology. Blakiston's, 1951, x#198. 
Based wholly on author's extensive research work, Trao- 
tical. 67 illustrations. 


Agriculture - Forestry 


Bailey - The Cultivated Conifers in North America. Macmillan, 
1933, 404. One of two successors to The Cultivated Ever- 
greens. Illustrations. 

Blakeslee, Jarvis - Trees in Winter (Abridged). Macmillan, 
1931, 292. Kinds of trees for different purposes, where 
to locate, eto. Identifies more familiar wild and oulti- 
vated trees in north-eastern America. 

Pack - Forestry: An Economic Challenge. Maomillan, 1933, 161. 
Future, private ownership, training of foresters, regional 
planning, eta. 


Agriculture - Horticulture 
(See also No. 927) 


Cran - Gardens in America. Macmillan, 1932, 320. Most beauti- 
ful gardens of America, California to Maine. Illustrated. 

Dabyns - California Gardens. Macmillan, 1931, 230. 220 il- 
lustrations show landscape features and elements of de- 
sign. Also brief text on gardening in California and 
garden planning. 

Fox - Gardening with Herbs for Flavor and Fragrance. Macmillan, 
1933, 334. A guide to garden herbs and their uses. 
Illustrated. 

Howard - Chinese Garden Architecture. Macmillan, 1931, 102. 
Fifty rotograve plates and necessary descriptive notes. 

Hume - Azaleas and Cumellias. Macmillan, 1931, 90. Describes 
best varieties for various uses and explains soil require- 
ments, fertilization, planting, propagation, and general 
care, indoors and out. Illustrated. 

Morris - Nut Growing (Second revised ed.) Macmillan, 1931, 236. 
Neilson method of protecting trees and shrubs in transplant- 
ing and storage, method of protecting trees against gnawing 
animals and borers, etc. Illustrated. 
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Ortloff - Annuals in the Garden. Mucmillin, 1952, 88. MThe 
use of annuals in the landscape scheme, in rock gardens, 
etc. Illustrations for growing. Also bulbs and bi- 
ennials. Illustrated. 

Ortloff - Informal Gardens. Macmillan, 1953, 142. History 
and character of informal style, designing, planting de- 
sign, rock gardens, bog ind watcr gurdens, bird gurdens, 
wild flower sanctuaries, eto. 

Ortloff - Perennial Gardens. Maomillan, 1931, 98. Plan, 
location, shape, size, arrangement, etc. Working and 
fertilizing various soils, effective combinations, and 
home propagation. 

Ortloff, Raymore - Garden Maintenance. Macmillan, 1932, 3502. 
How to prune, fertilize, spray, and care for flowers, 
trees, shrubs, and lawns. Does not presuppose a new 
garden. 

Phillips - Delphiniums. Macmillan, 1953, 266. History and 
development, cultivation, propagation, and breeding. 
Ramsey, Lawrence - The Outdoor Living Room. Msoamillan, 1932, 
126. How to make such a room livable, pleasing, artisti- 

cally correct. Principles apply to every climate, a 
variety of materials. Illustrated. 

Stevens - Climbing Roses. Macmillan, 1953, 220. What they 
are and how to grow and use them. 64 plates, many in 
colors. 

Thornber, Bonker - The Fantastic Clan: The Cactus Family. 
Macmillan, 1932, 194. Describes most important groups, 
tells how and where they grow, and gives cultural direc- 
tions for outdoor and indoor gardens. 

White - The Florist Business. Macmillan, 1953, 426. The 
flower industry and its present status, greenhouse minage- 
ment, plant reproduction, insects and diseises, cacti and 
succulents, etc. 

Wilder - Adventures in a Suburban Garden. Macmillan, 1931, 250. 
The narration of one amateur'’s experiences with a wide 
variety of plants and garden operations. 


Agriculture - Miscellaneous 


Felt, Rankin - Insects and Diseases of Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs. Macmillin, 1932, 507. Handbook, arranged according 
to host plant. Some attention to corrective pruning and 
tree surgery. Tllustrsted. 

Hurd ~- Practical Poultry Farming (Revised). Macmillan, 1931, 
454. Feeding, vitamin G, housing, insects and diseases, 
etc. Illustrated. 

See also 1355. Stone. 
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Art 
(See also Nos. 947, 950, and 985) 


Brown - Water-Color Guidance. Macmillan, 1¥5l, 5302. Jreats 
technical manipulution and control aid conceptive, imagina- 
tive, and creative aspects of water-color landscape paint- 
ing. Illustrated. 

Higgins - A Second Book of Pattern Design: With Notes on Con- 
struction and Development and the Application of Design to 
Craft-Work. Macmillan, 1931, 34. Aims to suggest and guide 
"original" efforts. Illustrated by historical examples snd 
original designs. Emphasizes inrluenoc of material on 
pattern. 

Hodgkin - Fashion Drawing. Dutton, 1903, 115. Illustrates 
finest achievements, discusses technique, commission, exe- 
cution, and reproduction. 

Holmes - A Grammar ot the Arts. Mucmillan, 1962, 284. Guiding 
principles of representative, decorntive, and constructive 
art and their spnlicition to drawing, engraving, painting, 
architecture, metal work, woodwork, printing, eta. 

Opdyke - Art and Mature Appreciation. Macmillan, 1933, 581. 
Approaches art appreciation by trainings the reader to enjoy 
art directly, through personal analysis, rather than through 
anslysis of others. 


Business Euucation - Accounting 


McGinley - Public Accounting Procedure. Gregg, 19335, 169. 

Sanford - Applied Accounting Principles. Crowell, 1941, xii¢5J33. 
One-year course, de;tinning with the ledger, through to sur- 
plus and reserves, and other advanced phases. 158 illus- 
trative forms. 

Scovill, Bailey - Illustrative Problem in Elementary Accounting. 
Heath, 1931, 106. Illustrates practical operation of any 
accounting system. One set consists of the Problem 
(106 pages), Columnar Journal, Journal, and Ledger. 

Streightoff - Advanced Accounting. Harper, 19352, 656. for 
second-year course. Reading references, questions, prob- 
lems, materials. 

Walker - Accounting Principles and Bookkeepins Procedures 
(Canadian). Gregg, 1933, 274. 

See also 150. Rosenkampff, Wallace. 

151. Sherwood. 


Business Education - Advertising and Sale smanship 


Greer - Advertising and Its Mechanical Prouuction. Crowell,193l,xvi+ 
473. Covers all types of advertising: puodlications, radio, 
screen, outaoor, etc. Appencix exhibits type faces, orna- 
ments, eto. Trace terms in glossary. Illustrated, frequently 
with micro-photos, sometimes in color. 
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Fotchkiss - An Outline of Advertising: Its Philosophy. 

Science, Art and Strategy. Macmillan, 1933, 509. An 
introductory survey of principles that are fundamental 
rather than surface technique and temporary expedients. 

James, Falkins (Editors) - Careers in Advertising. Macmillan, 
1932, 677. A symposium by sixty leaders, each on a par- 
ticular phase. 

Link - The New Psychology of Selling and Advertising. Macmillan, 
1932, 293. Emphasizes study of consumer, market research, 
testing advertising, and use of psychology. 

See also 193. Walters, Rowse. 


Business Education - Business English 


Shaaber - Ihe Art of Writing Business Letters. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1931, 437. Stresses fundamentals in all kinds 
of business letters. Muestions, problems. 

Smart, McKelvey - Business Letters. Harper, 1933, 489. De- 
tailed discussion of principles. Many exercises and prob- 
lems, more than 350 complete lctters and £00 parts. Hand- 
book in appendix. 

See also 161. Aurner. 

165. Bartholomew, Hurlbut. 
164. Brown, Pelo, Bender. 
173. Wessen. 


Business Education - Business Law 


Frey - Cases on Americin Business Law. Macmillun, 1932, 279. 
For beginners. 2906 ouses. 

Yomeroy - Business Law. South-Western, 1931, 722. 

Potter - A Minusl of Common International Law. Harper, 1932, 
284. For introductory courses. The nature of international 
law, a brief history of it, and a digest or code, with 
references. 

Selected Readings on the Law of Contracts. Msomillan, 1931, 1320. 
Compiled by a Committee of the Association of American Law 
Schools. Over 100 leading articles and notes and book re- 
views from American and English legal periodicals. Bivlio- 
graphy, index, and table of cases referred to. 


Business Education - Miscellaneous 
(See also Nos. 681-683) 


Adams - Trend of Business. Harper, 1952, 92. Analyzes the 
forces which brought the depression and suggests changes 
needed to prevent its recurrence. 

Berle, Means - The Modern Corporation and Private Property. 
Maomillan, 1933, 396. States that 200 corporations dominate 
American Industry. The authors, a lawyer and an economist, 
tell who controls these corporations, their nature, implica- 
tions for the state, eta. 
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Daniels - The Price of Transportation Service. Harper, 19352, 
86. A reference work for economists and supplementary 
text for trunsportation courses. 

Gow - Elements of Human Engineering. Mucmillan, 1932, 169. 
Emph:sizes qualities cssential to success, particularly 
in human and professionsl relationships. 

Laidler - Concentration of Controi in American Industry. 
Crowell, 1931, xvi+501l. Surveys concentrations, competi- 
tive conditions, and monopoly in the zreat branches of 
American industry. Descriptive rather than analytical 
or theoretical. 


Enzlish - Composition and Grammar 
(See also Nos. 161-164, 173, 2nd 724-725) 


Bachelor, Fenry - Challenging Essays in Modern Thought, Second 
Series. Appleton-Century, 19335, 504. Forty essays dealing 
with a variety of timely subjects. Questions, exercises, 
theme topics, footnotes, biographical data. For freshman 
composition. 

Canby, Fierce, MacCracken, Thompson - English Composition in 
Theory and Practice (Third ed.) Macmillan, 1955, 512. ithe 
approach to theoretical problems is made through Exposi- 
tion. New exercises, and new chapter on assignments in 
exposition, etc. 

Dakin - The Mastery of the Sentence. Harper, 1952, 115. Mini- 
mum essentials, consisting of a text and exercise pad, for 
sub-freshman English. Addresscd to the student. 

Foerster, Steadman - Writing and @hinking. Houghton Mifflin. 
Writing and Thinking, Complete, 1931, 450. Book II, A 
Handbook of Revision, 1931, 324. A handbook of composition 
and revision for freshman rhetoric. Also book of practice 
exercises. 

Fassett, Eaton - Practical Writing. Houghton Mifflin, 1932, 
vit+241. Emphasizes "applied" English. Appendix is a hand- 
book of grammar. 

Fulton - Writing Craftsmanship (Revised). Macmillan, 1933, 855. 
Over 500 pages of readings with directions for analysis 
and imitation; over 300 pages of material for discussion. 
Questions, topics, outlines. 

Greenough, Hersey, 3ruce - Writinz Well (Revised). Macmillan, 
1952, 470. Based in Part on English Composition oy Green- 
ough and Hersey. Chapters on controversial writing, criti- 
Cism, etc. Fandbook at the end. 

Gross - Everyday Writing. Scott, Foresman, 1932, xiv+392. Part 
Ones principles of prose writing. Part Two, handbook. Work- 
book; "Exercises in Everyday Writing." 

Jones - Tractical English Composition. Appleton-Century, 1951, 
628. (Special ed. 1931, 528.) Handbook, rhetoric, and 
drillbook for freshmen. Special edition omits perforated 
exercise sheets. 
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Linn - Essentials of English Composition (New ed.) Scribner's, 
1932, 242. Emphasizes simplicity, compactness, and prac- 
tice. Ample excrcises. 

Little, Elson, Edgerly, Baker - Handbook for English. Soribdner's, 
1935, 243. Diversified mterial for advanced courses. 

Marks - Better Themes: A College Textbook of Writing and Re- 
writing. Harcourt, Brace, 1933, 338. A rhetoric and hand- 
book. 413 exercises. 79 models. 

Mitchell - English Grammar. Macmillan, 1951, 130. Logical out 
not a grammar outline. For composition, one term. 

Nesfield - English Grammar, Past and resent (Revised). Micomillan, 
1931, 470. Part 1, Modern English Grammar; Part II, Idio- 
matic Usages; Part III, Historical English and Derivation. 
Appendices. 

Slover, Starnes (Editors) - Types of Prose Writing. Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1933, xii+632. Illustrates the four forms of dis- 
course. Emphasizes present-day problems. Biographical 
information, questions, suggested anxlyses, cross reference Sy, 
glossary, etc. 

Smart - Handbook of Effective Writing (Revised). Harper, 19d51, 
252. New exercises. Increased numoer. Reorgunized cor- 
rection chart. 

Strout, Strout - 4lish Grammar Review. Harper, 1332, lbl. 
Reviews words, sentences, phrases, Clauses. Appendix in- 
Cludes Latin and Greek plurals, list of irregular verbs, etc. 

See also 246. Curl. 


English - Drama 


Campbell (Editor) - Shakespeare, Vol. III. Soribner's, 1931, 

532. Richard II, As You Like It; Othelio; Antony and 
Cleopatra. 

Campbell - Amateur Acting and Play Production. Macmillan, 1951, 
341. Five original one-act plays that may be produced free 
of royalty. Plans for producing at least possible expense. 

Chandler - Modern Continental Playwrights. Harper, 1951, 711. 
Besins with Ibsen and discusses such dramatists as Strindoerg, 
Bjornson, Tolstoy, etc. Signiticant movements in the theatre 
discussed through chief exponents. 

Fish - Drama and Dramatics. Macmillan, 1931, 282. Combdines 
technical details of dramatics with drama as literary form. 
Classified bibliography lists pluys for amateur production. 

Fulton - The College Shukespeare. Macmillan, 1931, 641. Richard 
the Third; Henry the Fourth, Part One; As You Like It; 
Famlet, and King Lear. Introduction for each. 

Moses (Editor) - Dramas of Modernism Little, Brown, 193, 741. 
Sixteen plays from the past twenty-five years. Shows changes 
in dramatic form and technique since Idsen. 

Moses (Editor) - Representative American Dramas. Little, Brown, 
1933, 890. Nineteen plays. Text for courses On the American 
Drama. Interpretative essays introduce the plays. 
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759. Neilson, Thorndike - The Facts nbout Shskespeare (Revised). 
Macmillan, 1931, 275. Reveals England of Shakespeare's 
time. Textual criticism of the plays. Questions of 
authenticity dealt with. Appendices. 

Nicoll - British Drama (Revised). Crowell, 1933, 532. Sub- 
title: "An Fistorical Survey from the Beginning to the 
Present Time." Written by an Englishwoman. Bibliography, 
index, illustrations. 

Parrott, Telfer (Editors) - Shakespeare, Vol. II. Soribner's, 
1931, 566 Henry V; Much Ado About Nothing; Hamlet; Romeo 
and Juliet. Editorial introduction for each play. Notes 
and glossaries. 

Quiller, Couch - Shakespeare's Workmanship. Macmillan, 19451, 
309. Seeks to discover from the conditions in which the 
plays were produced, what Shakespeare was trying to do as 
a playwright. ; 

Schelling, Black - Ty ical Elizabethan Plays (Revised and En- 
larged). Harper, 1931, 1033. Eleven new plays included. 
Pour omitted from original group. 

Shakespeare - Macbeth (Edited by Adams). Houghton, Mifflin, 
1931, 293. Aims to subordinate external details to artistic 
qualities. Text followed by 2 "Commentary." 

Spencer (Editor) - Elizabethan Plays. Little, Brown, 1953, 1174. 
28 masterpieces representing leading playwrights and main 
currents of drama. 

Steeves (Compiler) - Plays from the Modern Theatre. Heath, 1951, 
538. For survey and type courses. A conspectus Of uramatic 
forms and practices from Ibsen to the present. Nine plays. 

Tucker (Editor) - Modern American and British Plays. Harper, 
1931, 945. 23 plays. One-page introduction to each. 
Classified, annotated biodliographies. 

Tucker - Modern Plays. Macmillan, 1933, 400. Ali have been suc- 
cessfully produced. A representative survey of modern drama 
in English. Useful bibliographies. : 

Tucker - Twenty-Five Modern Plays. Harper, 1931, 1045. Repre- 
sentative contemporary European and American plays. Most 
of them have been successfully produced. 

Tucker - College Shakespeare. Crowell, 1932, xiv+J80. Aims to 
direct attention to the characters of Shukespeare's heroes 
and heroines, and problems they suggest. Bibliography and 
index. 

Watson, Pressey (Editors) - Contemporary Drama. Scribner's, 
American Plays, Vol. I, 1931, 522. English and Irish Plays, 
Vol. I, 1931, 445. English and Irisk Plays, Vol. II, 1951, 
446. European Plays, Vol. I, l¥5l, 447. European Plays, 
Vol. II, 1952, 516. European Plays, Vol. III, 1952, 555. 
Representative contemporary drama assembled in geographical 
groups. Preface to each play. Complete play lists and sug- 
gestions for further reading. 
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Whitman (Editor) - Seven Contemporary Plays. Hou shton- 
Mifflin, 1931, 575, Ibsen; The Enemy of the People; 
Hauptman, The Sunken Bell; Tchekov, The Cherry Orchard; 
Rostand, Cyrano de Bergerac; Galsworthy, Strife; Synge, 
Riders to the Sea; O'Neill, Beyond the Horizon. 

Wilson - The Essential Shakespeare. Macmillan, 1932, 148. 
Attempts to interpret the career of Shakespeare. 

See also 267. Ibsen. 

275. Shakespeare. 


English - Journalism 


Bastian, Case - Editing the Day's News (Revised). Macmillan, 
1932, 309. News pictures, radio news, tabloid, telephotos, 
use Of colors, and Other topics. Workbook, Around the 
Copyde sk. 

MacDougall - Reporting for Beginners. Macmillan, 1932, 536. 

. {wo parts: Principles of news writing, and Reporting and 
Writing Special Kinds of News. Illustrated. Teacher's 
manual. 


English - Literature 


Baldwin - Three Medieval Centuries of Literature in England. 
Little, Brown, 1932, 274. A guidebook to the English 
Middle Ages, indicating the most significant books and 
literary habits. 

Broadus - The Story of English Litcrature. Macmillan, 1951, 

624. Arranged chronologically. Each period emphasizes 
personages. 

Buck - The Golden Thread: Being the Romance of Tradition in 
Literature. Macmillan, 1931, 552. he romance of the tru- 
dition of human thought. Begins witi. Homer and Ancient 
Greece and closes with our modern bewilderment. 

Cook - Reading the Novel. Little, Brown, 1953, 247. Groups 
novels according to their artistic qualities, purposes, 
psychological significances, und social values. 

Cunliffe - English Literature in the Twentieth Century. Mac- 
millan, 1953, 341. Principal achievements and personuili- 
ties since 1900. Four main sections; drama; the novel; 
essays, journalism; und travel and poetry. 

Folliday - The Dawn of Literature. Crowell, 1931, x#367. Surveys 
the beginnings of literature in Egypt, Babylon and Assyrin, 
India, Persia, China, and Palestine. Quotutions in English. 
Illustrated. 

Lewisohn - Expression in America. Harper, 1752, 624. Special 
school edition. ‘the story or our literature covering all 
periods and #2ll parts of the country. 

Masefield - Poetry. Macmillan, 19d2, 38. wells now poetry has 
been defined, how it comes into bdeinz, and discusses muster- 
pieces of Shakespeure, Dante, Aeschylus, and Homer. 
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Neilson, Thorndike - A Fistory ot Enzlish Literature (Reviseu;. 
Macmillan, 1931, 486, Attempts to reveal literature as 
@ living thing, having a bearing on the life of its 
readers. 

Snyder, Martin (Compilers) + A Book of English Literature (Re- 
vised). Macmillan, Vol. I, 1952, 780, Vol. II, 1332, 
851. One Vol. 19335, 1611. For survey courses. Surveys 
English Literature from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present-day, exclusive of drama and fiction. 

See also 288. Miller. 


English - Literary Classics and Collections 


Allen - Only Yesterday. Harper, 1932, 570. Text edition. 
Suited to freshman composition. A picture of the post- 
war decade; history, humor, psychology, satire; narrative, 
description, exposition. 

Bader, Hornbeeger, Proctor, Wells - Prose Patterns, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1933, 506. Desizned to close the gap between 
literary models and student themes. Seventy-five selec- 
tions. Brief sketches of autiors. 

Bates (Editor) - Twentieti. Century Short Stories. Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1933, xiv+546. 31 stories from seven countries. 
Over half analyzed. Notes on authors. 

Brennecke, Clark - Magazine Article Readings. Macmillan, 1341, 
699. For study and imitation. From children's magazincs 
to scientific journals. 

Brooke, Rolleston - A Treasury of Irish Poetry in the English 
Tongue (Revisedj. Micmilian, 1962, 610. A numoer of poems 
from the younger generation have been added. 

Cooper - The Spy (Edited oy McDowell). Scrioner'’s, 1931, £08. 
"Historical Introduction" contains fresh material about 
author 2nd novel. 

Crane (Editor) - A Collection of Enzlish Poems. Harper, 1933, 
1170. More than £00 poems, representing more than 100 poets. 
Bibliographical helps in appendix. 

Del Plaine, Grandy (Editors) - College Reacings in Poetry, 
English and American. Maomillan, 1955, £07, From early 
ballads to twentieth century. English and American authors 
grouped together chronologically. 

Drummond - Problems and Opinions. Appleton-Century, lyol, 434. 
Essays and addresses, well-considered opinions on fourteen 
public proolems. 

Fassett, Eaton - Studies in Reacing. Houzhton Mitflin, 1932, 
x+178. Thirty-two passages of representative American and 
English prose for analytical reading and stimulus for 
effective writinz. Questions and provlems. Appendix. 

McCallum (Euitor) - The College Omnibus. Harcourt, Brace, 193, 
831. Whole readings for freshman or sophomore Classes. 
Short interpretative biographies, suggestions for class 
discussion, and theme topics. 
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Monroe, Henderson - The New Poetry. An Anthology of 
Twentieth Century Verse in English (Revised). Macmillan, 
1932, 827. Biographies, full bibliographies of ali poets 
represented, and three indexes. 

Morton (Editor) - Shorter Modern Poems. Harper, 1942, 152. 

From 1900 to 1931. 

Myers - Readings in Biography. Macmillan, 1951, 583. Con- 
tains also suggestions for investigation and practice in 
composition. 

Noyes (Editor) - Readings in the Modern Essay. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1933, viiit+561. For courses in the modern essay 
and in composition. 

Oliphant - Great Love Scenes from Enzlish Literature. Gregg, 
1931, 318. 

Pattee - Century Readings in Americen Literature (Fourth ed. ) 
Appleton-Century, 19352, 1185. Reorganized on 2 chapter 
basis. Brief historical and interpretive introductions, 
biographical sketches, and selections, For Survey courses. 

Pence - Readings in Present-Day Writers. Macmillan, 1933, 747. 
For freshman Enslish. Expository, paragraph and imagina- 
tive writing, ana one-act pluys. No "teaching helps." 

Pugh - A Book of Short Stories. Macmillan, 1941, 533. Thirty- 
two short stories with historical, biographical, and biblio- 
gruphical material. 

Simonson, Coulson - Thought and Form in the Essay. Harper, 1933, 
401. For composition classes in which exposition and argu- 
mentation are stressed. 

Taft, McDermott, Jensen (Editors) - Contemporary Opinion. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1933, zx+601. Fifty essays for treshman composi- 
tion, expository writing, puolic speaking and argumentation. 
Biographical sketches und study questions und suggestions. 

Taylor (Editor) - Types and Times in the Essay. Harper, 1932, 646. 
A wide variety of subjects for freshman classes. Appendix 
for the teacher. 

Thomas (Editor) - Essays in Contemporary Civilization. Macmillan, 
1931, 627. Grouped about salient problems ot modern social 
and individual life, but not written for technical readers. 

Thorpe, Walter - University Readinss. Harper, lyjl, 778.2 A 
varied collection for freshman composition. Classical and 
modern writing. 

Untermeyer (Editor) - Modern American Poetry and Modern British 
Poetry (Comoined ed.}. Harcourt, Brace, 1350, 1640. Com- 
bines 4th revised edition of Modern American Poetry and drd 
revised edition of Modern British Poetry. 1490 poems by 
303 poets since 1830. 

Van Doran (Editor) - American Poets: 1630-1930. Little, Brown, 
1933, 698. A critical anthology. Fitty-seven poets. 

Walter - Essay Annual - 1933. Scott, Foresman, 1933, 372. Sub- 
title, "A Yearly Collection of Signiricant Essays, Personal, 
Criticzl, Controversial and Humorous." 

Watt, Munn - Ideas and Porris in English ind American Literature: 
Vol. II, Drama ind Press. Scott, Foresmin, 1952, 720. 
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Williams (Compiler) - A Book of Essays. Heath, 1931, 398. 
Thirty-five essays, through three centuries. Emphasizes 
the modern essay. 

Zeitlin, Rinaker - Types of Poetry. Macmillan, 1951, 1045. 
Selected and arranged to present characteristic features, 
important examples, and historical development of each 
type or poetry. 

See also 290. Burke. 

308. Johnson. 


328. pntomayer 
294. Cromwell, Turner, Dykes. 


English - Speech 


Poster - Argumentation and Debating (Second revised ed. } 
Houghton Mifflin, 1952, 451. New illustrutions, snd new 
miterial in the xppendix. 

Fuhrken - Stundard Enslish Speech: A Compendium of English 
Phonetics for Foreizn Students. Macmillan, 19352, lzl. 
O'Neill, McBurney - Fundsmentals of Argument. Macmillan, 1902, 

441. Primsrily for courses in argumentation ana debate. 

Orr - Essentials of Effective Speakin:t: A Handbook for a Be-sin- 
ning Course in Speaking. Macmillan, 1931, 30£. Attacks 
causes of poor speaking and presents a method for their 
removal. Workbook. 

Smith - Extemporaneous Speaking. Prentice-Hall, 1932, 402. 
Five Parts: The Speaker; The Speech; Kinds of Speaking; 
Successful Speuking; and The Contest. 

See also 349. Doxsec. 

350. Howes. 

553. Monroe, Lull, 
557. Reeves. 

558. Ripman. 

359. Willhoft. 


Bement - Manual Elementaire. Harper, 1935, 382. Thirty-three 
graded lessons. Phonetic method. French text begins cach 
lesson. 

Brown - Hindbook of Everyday French: Grammar, Essential Vocuou- 
lary and Exercises in Composition and Conversition. 
Macmillan, 1931, 438. 

Celieres, Meras - Ten Little French Plays. Harper, 1933, 181. 
Original and amusing plays for classes and clubs, all 
tested by actual production in college classrooms, but 
none published heretofore. 

Delery, Renshaw - France d'Amerique. Chicuso, 1933, 219. Dis- 
Closes influence of French lanzuaze and culture on eurly 
and contemporary Amerioczn lite ana letters. For second- 
year French. 
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Galland, Vaughan - Progressive French Grammar. Macmillan, 

1932, 344. Twenty-four grammar lessons, reviews, 
grammatical examples and exercises, vocabulary of every- 
day words, exercises in connected discourse, stories,eta. 

Hugo - Ruy Blas (Edited by Moore). -Heath, 1933, 186. Intro- 
duction, bibliography, notes,exercises. Full vocaoulary, 
illustrations, and maps. 

Huse = Contes et Récits. Harcourt, Brace, 1932, 271. A 
reader tor beginning French. Cultural value and adult 
interest. : P 

Louwyck - La Novelle Epopee (Edited by Dickman, Dickman). 

Heath, 1931, 151. A poignant story of humble peasants 
in northern France during the period of readjustment after 
the World War. 

Maurois - Morceaux Choisis (Edited by Grand). Macmillan, 1931, 
139. Excerpts from La Conversation, Dialogues, Rouen, 
Méipe, Au Pays des Articoles, Disraeli, Etudes Analaises, 
Ariel, and Byron. Wotes to clarify difficulties. 

Michaud - Vingtiéme Siécle. Harper, 1933, 505. French prose 
and poetry of all types and important schools of the 
twentieth century. For somewhat advanced literary courses. 

Musset - Trois Comediés. (Edited by McKenzie). Heath, 1952, 
130. Adapted for early reacing. Vocabulary. Illustratea. 

Romain Rolland ~- Un Voyage de Jean-Christophe. Episode tiré de 
Jeane-Christophe (Edited by Ernest and Schwarz). Heath, 
1932, 83. Not only for reading but also for composition. 
Every phrase, idiom, and usage of importance explained and 
paralleled with similar or contrasting examples. Other 
exercises and aids. 

Rowlatham (Editor) - Trois Nouvelles de Gobineau. Harper, 1932, 
276. For intermediate courses. 

Sandeau - Mademoiselle de la Seiglier® (Edited by Osgood). 
Heath, 1932, 115. Material for oral discussion, written 
composition, and linguistic practice. 

Sohwartz (Editor) - French Romantic Poetry: An Anthology. Harper, 
1932, 443. 151 poems by thirty authors cover the period 
from Chenier to Gautier. Biographical sketches and explana- 
tory sketches and explanatory notes. For advanced courses. 

Smith (Editor) - Comedies et Nuits (de Musset). Harper, 1932, 
278. For intermediate courses. 

Stanley - Croguis d'un Pleneur. Chicago, 1951, 207. Direct, 
conversational style. Preserves the French tradition of 
essay form and arrangement. for second-year french. 

Stansbury - French Composition. Harper, 1952, 262. Composition 
and grammar review based on original French texts, describ- 
ing in connected narrative the visit of an American student 
to a French family. Questions in French. Grammar and idiom 
exercises. 
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839. Wordsworth - Modern French Syntax and Composition. Muscmillan, 
1932, 327. Part I, a short syntax; Part II, exercises 
and connected passages; Part III, English prose for truns- 
lation into French, and vocabulary. 

See also 372. Bagley. 
376. Daniels. 
573. Dumas. 
383. Fite. 
588. Grosjean. 
400. Parker. 
402. Saintine. 
405. Yonge 8 


Poreizn Lanzvu:izges - German 


840. Bain (Compiler) - German Poetry ror Students. Macmillan, 1941, 
206. 167 specimens of some eizhty poets from the early 
Volkslieder to the present. Translations, in verse, of 
21 poems. 

841. Howe - Fundamentals of German. Ginn, 19545, 242. A one-semester 
course of 20 lessons. Prepares for second-semester rapid 
reading. 

See also 407. Chiles. 
409. Hagboldt. 
410. Hartley, Hartley. 
411. Feffner. 
412. Morgan, Gricbsch, Max, Hohlfeld. 
413. Salten. 
415. Stokl. 
416. Thoma. 
417. ‘Thoma. 
418. Zeydel. 


Foreign Langueves - Greek 


842. Allen - ihe First Year of Greek (Revised). Macmillan, 1951, 580. 
Graded readings, exercises, grammar, Greek-En¢glish and 
English-Greck vocabularies, and grammar index. Prose and 
poetry taken direotly from Greek literature. 

843. Donaldson - A First Greek Course. Magnillan, 1931, 122. Com- 
bines grammar, reacing, and composition. 


ages - Italian 


844. Covello, Giacobbe - First Italian Reader. Macmillan, 1933, 324. 
Part One, intensive reading, word study und supplementary 
drills for first-year. Part Two, extensive rcading. 

See also 419. Collodi. 
422. Deledda. 
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Forcign Languages - Latin 


Avery - Latin Prose Literature. Little, Brown, 1931, 400. 

A survey of Latin prose for freshmen. Inoludes the work 
of Cato, Cicero, Caesar, Livy, Seneca, Quintiliau, 
Tacitus, Pliny, and others. 

Bennett, Rolfe (Editors) - Complete Works of Horace. Allyn 
and Bacon, 1931, 922. Sections devoted to Horace's lize 
and works. Manuscripts, Scholia, Editors, etc. Bible 
paper and fle.zible covers. 50 illustrations. 

Showerman - Rome and the Romans. Macmillan, 1931, 644. A 
"background book.” Tllustrated. 

See also 424. Burton. 

428. Cicero. 
431. Johnson. 


Foreign Lansuaves - Spanish 


Benavente - Los Malhechores del Bien. Comedia en dos Actos 
y en Prosa. (Edited by Leonard, Spaulding). Macmillan, 
1933, 126. This play uses Castilian or the contemporary 
Spanish stage. Notes and vocaoulary. for second-yeur 
Classes. 

Caballero - Cuentos De Enchantemiento (Editeu by Rogers). 
Harper, 1932, 165. Short tales with a savor of the 
Spanish soil and a Fumorous touch without sentimentality. 
For beginners. . 

Cervantes de Scavedra - Don Quijote (Edited oy Cano). Macmillan, 
1952, 317. For third-year courses. Abridged but all inm- 
portant incidents retained. 

Larra - Selected Essays (Edited by Bourland). Ginn, 1932, 
xxxvii+225. Fourteen essays for the fourth or rifth 
semester. Vocabulary. ; 

Moreno-Lacalle - Curzo avanzado de composicion. Heath, 1952, 
172. Twenty-four lessons contuining Spunish and Enylish 
passages of cultural and literary character. Exercises on 
synonyms, antonyms, ftizures of speech, eta. 

Olmstead, Grismer - First Spanish Grammar. Muocmillan, 1953, 3565. 
Emphasizes cognates. Aims to enable student to form sen- 
tences at once, to read without dictionary, and to derive 
Spanish words from English cognates. Forty-three lessons, 
full-page illustrations, and colored maps. 

Oteyza - El Diablo Blanco (Edited by Jones). Maomillan, 1932, 
241. A Barcelona office clerk's funtastic adventure while 
on a business trip in China. Vocubulary, questions and 
idiom drill. Illustrated. 

Peers - Intermediatc Spanish Composition. Mnomillin, 1932, 196. 
The reading passages form 2 narrative of two young trevelers 
in Spain. Questions and free und formal composition exer- 
cises. 
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856. Valdes - A Cara o Cruz (Edited by Barr). Macmillan, 1932, 
143. A short novel for second-semester work or cvey as 
a first reader. More than 800 of the first thousand 
words from Buchanan's A Graded Spanish Word Book. 
See also 442. Carridn, Aza. 

444, Castillo, Sparkman. 

446. Castillo, Sparkman. 

450. Espina. 

468. Mera. 

459. Myatt, Garcia, Wickham. 

460. Palacio Valdes. 

461. Palacio Valdes. 

462. Pastor. 

465. Rivera. 

469. Tamayo y Baus. 

470. Wilkins, Luria. 


Guidance 
(See also Nos. 936 and 1065) 


Bird ~- Effective Study Haoits. Appleton-Century, 19451, 258. 
Stresses the formation of good habits. Illustrated. 

Bassard, et al - Man and His World. Harper, 1932, 755. A 
survey of the physical and social sciences for "orienta- 
tion" courses. 

See also 7353. Gow. 


Health and Physical Education 
(See also Nos. 873 and 876) 


Barbasetti - The Art of the Foil: With a Short History of 
Fencing. Dutton, 1931, 276. <A system used by the Italian 
Military and also in Austria and Germany. Many illustra- 
tions. 

Cain - Principles and Practice of Hygiene. Blakiston's, 1931, 
xiv+261. For freshmen. Applications developed through 
problem study. 68 illustrations. 

Fmerson (Hditor), et al - Alcohol and Man: ‘The Effects of 
Alcohol on Man in Health and Disease. Macmillan, 1952, 
451. The etfects or alcohol on human functions, on the 
cell and in heredity, alcohol as a poison ana as a medi- 
Gine, etc. 

Langton, Isaminger - The Practice of Personal Fygiene. Harper, 
1933, 351. A discussion of the factors of health and 
longevity, such as food, nutrition, exercise, eto. Exer- 
Cises, questions, didliographies, and a glossary. 

Meredith - Pygiene (Second ed.) Blakiston's, 1932, xii+602. 

A discussion of hygiene and of anatomy and physiology. 
Includes sex hyziene and mental hygiene based on psychiatry. 
230 illustrations. 

Steel, White - Hygiene of Community, School and Home. Harper, 
1932, 368. Brief history of hygiene. Specitic problems in 
a community hygiene program, and difficulties connected with 
each, dealt with in detail. 
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Home-making ~ Clothing 


Baker - Clothing Selection and Purchase. Macmillan, 1933, 
272. An elementary text in clothing and textiles. The 
Esychology, art, construction, hygiene, and economics 
of clothing. Illustrated. 

Brook, Laver - English Costume of the Eighteenth Century. 
Macmillan, 1931, 87. The illustrations reflect the 
C@legance and color of the period. ‘The commentaries fur- 
nish entertainment and information. 

Eddy, Wiley - Pattern and Dress Design. Houghton Mifflin, 
1932, xxi+518. Part I, Pattern end Fit; Part II, Dis- 
tinctive Dress Design; Part III, Design and Pattern Lines 
in Dressmaking. Illustrated. 

Mann, Corbin - Peasant Costume in Europe. Macmillan, 1931, 109, 
Seventy-two illustrations, eight in color. Descriptive 
notes point out events and tendencies influencing the de- 
sign of the costumes. 

Melevon - A First Book of Embroidery Design. Macmillan, 1932, 
52. Stitches explained and their use demonstrated in the 
making of borders, corners, and motifs. Finer types of 
work not included. Illustrated. 

Small - How to Know Textiles (Enlarged ed.). Ginn, 1932, 394. 
A working knowledge of textiles with the story of the 
evolution of cloth. Touches upon economics and geography. 
Illustrated. 

See also 497. Hess. 

711. Higgins. 
712. Hodgkin. 


Home-making - Family Relations 


Bjerre - The Remaking of Marriage: A Contribution to the 

Psychology of Sex Relationship. Macmillan, 1931, 257. 
Emphasizes individual and his problems of marital adjust- 
ment. The larger good of humanity as a whole is also 
considered. 
- Economic Problems of the Family. Harper, 1933, 500. 
An analysis in the light of the latest research along 
many related lines. Based upon latest population and 
family statistics. 

See also 495. Groves, Skinner, Swenson. 


Home-making - Foods 


Graves - Foods in Health and Disease. Macmillan, 1932, 390. 
Covers practical points regarding food materials, their 
production and transportation, care in home and in market, 
and dietetic value. Illustrated. 

Justin, Rust, Vail - Foods. Houghton Mitflin, 1933. Por in- 
troductory courses. Features unit problem organization, 
social forms and usages, past and present, laboratory work, 
etc. 76 illustrations. 
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876. Sherman - Chemistry of Food und Nutrition (fourth revised ed.) 
Macmillan, 1952, 614. Principil topics: energy, protein, 
mineral elements, and vitamins. Illustrated. 

Ullminn - Diet in Sinus Infections and Colds. Macmillan, 1933, 
176. Part One, furnishes necessary cata. Purt Two, appli- 
cations of the diets; and when to é€at, ana Low to prepare 
the food. 


Industrial and Mechanical Subjects 


Forsyth - 300kbinding for Teachers, Students and Amateurs. 
Macmillan, 1932, 116. Development of vookmaking, how 
decorative papers may be made, and the materials and ap- 
paratus necessary for bookbinding. Illustratea. 

See also 610. Abercrombie. 

£14. Kattoamp, Harper. 
51£. Kuns. 
521. Wright, Smith. 


Mathematics - Algebra 


Brink - College Algebra. Appleton-Century, 1953, 445. Many 
devices tor the development of a high degree of technical 
skill. Adaptable to courses of various lengths. 

See also 624. Eagerton, Carpenter. 

527. Kingsburg, Wallace. 
£34. Wells, Hart. 


Mathematics - Calculus 


Lennes - Differential and Integral Calculus. Parper, 1931, 471. 
For a year's work. Features parallel sroups of problems of 
similar diffioulty, special groups of problems for more 
capable students, etc. 

Neelley, Tracey - Differential and Integral Calculus. Macmillan, 
19352, 496. For begzinning courses of one or two years lenzth. 
Illustrations from perspective view. Answers to odd-numbperea 
problems. 


Cherry - Descriptive Geometry: An Introduction to Engineering 
Graphics. Mnomillan, 1933, 127. One-semester program. 
Systematic core, with more uavanced theory in a few proposi- 
tions for practical engineering application. 

Forder - Hisher Course Geometry. Macmillan, 193l, 264. Parts 
IV and V of A School Geometry. 

Love - Elements of Analytic Geometry. Macmillun, 1931, 144. An 
abridgment of the author's Analytic Geometry. Less important 
and more abstruse topics and most difficult of the exercises 
omitted. 
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Skinner - Introduction to Trigonometry and Anulytic Geometry. 
Macmillan, 1932, 189. Aims to shorten road to calculus 
by presenting the elements ot trigonometry and analytic 
geometry in a one-semester course. 


Mathematics - Trigonometry 


Burton - Plane Trigonometry. Crowell, 1931, x+94. Illustra- 
tive examples, diagrams, exercises, answers, and five- 
place logarithmic and trigonometric tables. 

Hardy - A Short Course in Trigonometry. Macmillan, 1932, 324 
(Without tables, 161.) For first course. Many exercises. 
Continuous reviews. 

See also 561. Hart. 

684. Skinner. 


Mathematics - Miscellaneous 


Anderson - A First Course in College Mathematics. Harper, 1940, 
418. For students who have nad at least one year of algebra 
and one year of plane geometry. Presupposes a knowledge of 
neither solid geometry nor plane trigonometry. College 
algebra, plane trigonometry, and plane and solid analytic 
geometry are treated as a whole. 

Meliuish - An Introduction to the Mathematics of Map Projections. 
Macmillan, 1931, 144. Deals comprehensively with the 
theories that underlie the construction or maps. A fair 
knowledge of calculus is needed. 

Shorter - Introduction to Vector Analysis. Macmillan, 1931, S54. 
Prepares for vector work in physics and advanced mathematics. 

White - Social Statistics. Harper, 1933, 471. Usual teciniaues 
of tabulation, graphic representation, measurement of central 
tendencies, dispersion and correlation. Also technique or 
analysis of time series, an outline of vital statistics, and 
technique of social meusurements. 


Music 
See 562. Erb, Kendel. 


Natural Science - Biology 
(See also No. 1041} 


Buchanan - Elements of Biology. Harper, 1933, 478. A basic 
textbook stressing the unity of all miterial and all energy. 
Both physiological 2nd morphological aspects considered. 
More than 200 illustrations. 

Fox - Biology. Macmillan, 1932, 345. 3egins with man and ends 
with fossils, going through the range of animals and plunts 
between. 
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Hurst - The Mechanism of Creative Evolution. Mcmillan, 

1932, 365. Discusses in popular language, and with 
numerous illustrations, recent discoveries in experi- 
mental research on evolution. Illustrated. 

Pratt - General Biology. Introductory Study. Harper, 1931 

433. Aims to give an insight into the structure, physiol- 
ogy, life conditions and relations of representative ani- 
mals and plants. 
- Applied Bacteriology. Macmillan, 1935, 286. Considers 
sterilization, disinfection, asepsis, isolation, and col- 
lection and handling of specimens for bacteriological ex- 
amination. Illustrated. 

Woodruff - Animal Biology. Macmillan, 1932, 515. An adaptation 
of the author's Foundations of Biology. Plants considered 
incidentally in their relations with animals. Illustrated. 
Manual by Baitsell. 

Burdon - A Textbook of Bacteriology. Macmillan, 1932, 542. 
Fundamentals of general and medical bacteriology and elemen- 
tary phases of immunology and public health. Primarily for 
student nurses. Illustrated. 

See also 708. Felt, Rankin. 

688. Orla-Jensen. 


Natural Science - Botany 
(See also Nos. 675-678, 689-691, 692-707, und 7038.) 


Mottier - Botany for College Students. Blakiston's, 1952, 
xiii+601. A revision and amplification of A College Text- 
book of Botany for First Year Students. £42 illustrations. 

Torrey - General Botany for Colleges. Anpleton-Century, 1932, 
626. For introductory courses. Illustrated. 9l-page 
Instructor's Outline for General Botany, and 42-sheet Set of 
Botanical Drawings for Laboratory Use. 


Natural Science - Chemistry 


Adams, Johnson - Elementary Laooratory Experinents in Organic 
Chemistry (Revised). Macmillan, 19335, 576. Expanded for 
a year course. Flexible arrangement. 

Babor, Estabrooke, Lehrman - Elements of General Chemistry. 
Crowell, 1931, 602. For students with no background of high- 
school chemistry. Fundamentals in first halt; applications 
to metals in second half. Exercises, diagrams, tables. 

Brinkley - Introductory General Chemistry. Macmillan, 1952, 5655. 
Primarily for students with high-school background of chemis- 
try. Illustrated. Laboratory manual by Dietrich and Kelsey. 

Brinkley - Principles of General Chemistry (Revised). Macmillan, 
1933, 585. For general course following high-school work in 
chemistry. Illustrated. Laboratory manual by Kelsey ind 
Dietrich. 
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Brown - Short Course in Qualitative Anelysis. Appleton- 
Century, 1932, 332. For one-quarter or one-semester 
Courses. Presents only theory needed for understanding 
the Processes. Illustrated. 

Colbert - A Shorter Course in Organic Chemistry. Appleton- 
Century, 1931, 300. For one-semester courses. Founda- 
tion of theoretical knowledge. Sufficient detail for 
students of medicine, dentistry, home economics, etc. 

Colbert ~- Laboratory Technique of Organic Chemistry. Appleton- 
Century, 1933, 340. Forty-seven experiments. Adaptable 
to short and long courses. Illustrated. 

Conant - The Chemistry of Organic Compounds: A Year's Course 
in Organic Chemistry. Macmillan, 1933, 623. Similar to 
but more extended than the author's brief introductory 
course, 

Curtman - Qualitative Chemical Analysis. Macmillan, 1931, 539. 
From the standpoint of equilibrium and the ionization 
theory. Tliustrated. 

Davies - Fundamentals of Physical Chemistry. Blakiston's, 1932, 
vii+370. For sophomores who have had algebra and general 
chemistry. Illustrations. 

Ehret - Laboratory Studies in General Chemistry. Appleton- 
Century, 1933, 312. FPitty-two experiments for the first- 
year course. Illustrated. 

Goostray, Karr - A Textbook of Chemistry: Applied to the Field 
of Nursing (Third ed.) Macmillan, 1951, 290. Increased 
content for longer courses. 

Hill, Kelley - A Textbook ot Organic Chemistry. Blakiston's, 
1932, viii+564. For elementary year courses. Relationships 
of organic and inorganic chemistry and bio-chemical and in- 
dustrial phases emphasized. 

Hopkins, Neville - Laboratory Exercises and Proolems in General 
Chemistry (Revised ed.) Heath, 19451, 175. Primarily to 
accompany Hopkins’ General Chemistry for Colleges. Numerous 
teaching aids. 

Jensen - The Chemistry, Flavoring and Manufacture of Chocolate 
Confectionery and Cocoa. Blakiston's, 1931, xvi+406. 
Manufacturing processes from raw material onwards. Techni- 
cal data and basic recipes. 23 illustrations. 

Kendall - Smith's Introductory College Chemistry. Appleton- 
Century, 1931, 550. Based on the 1929 edition of Smith's 
College Chemistry. For college students with no high-school 
course in chemistry. Illustrated. 

Perkin, Kipping, Kipping - Organic Chemistry (New ed.) Lippincott, 
1932, 644. From a practical viewpoint with plans fora 
thorough course of laooratory work. Illustrated. 

Tower - Qualitative Chemical An:lysis ot Inorganic Substances; 
With Explanatory Notes (Sixth ed.) Blakiston's, 1932, 
xv+92. For freshmen. Usual oasic and acidic rudicals 
included. 
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918. Wotton, Hooker - Textbook of Chemistry. Macmillan, 1933, 
488. A logical development with theoretical and descrip- 
tive parts together. Illustrated. 
See also 875. Sherman. 


Natural Science - Physics 


Duff (Editor), et al - Textbook of Physics (Seventh ed.) 
Blakiston's, 1932, 681. Usual freshman course with the 
Calculus employed occasionally. Engineering applications. 
630 illustrations. 

Foley - College Physics. Blakiston's, 1933, 759. Stresses 
human interest point of view. 453 illustrations. 

Gilbert ~ Electricity and Magnetism. Macmillan, 1952, 548. 
Aims to lay a foundation for electrical engineering and 
mathematical theory and investigation. A year course. 

Lamb - Notes on Magnetism. Macmillan, 1952, 99. for studeits 
of physics and electrioal engineering. 

Schneider, Ham - Experimental Physics for Colleges. Macmillan, 
1952, 254. For elementary students. Simple, inexpensive 
apparatus. Experiments designed for two-hour laooratory 
period. Pamphlet of answers to problems available. 

See also 594. Collins. 

599. Lake, Unseld. 
601. Miller. 
889. Shorter. 


Natural Science - Zoology 
(See also No. 937) 


Barradaile, Potts - The Inverteorata. Macmillan, lydc, 646. 
To follow a year's study ot the Protozoa. Illustrated. 
Crabb - Principles of Functional Anatomy of the Raobit. 
Blakiston'’s, 1351, ix+#137. Elementary work on dissection 
for lsboratory courses in mammalian anatomy. Approximately 
100 laboratory hours. 35 illustrations. 
Davison - Mammalian Anatomy (Revised oy Stomsten) (fifth ed.) 
Blakiston's, 1931, xiv+3ll. Special reference to the Cate 
Develops familiarity with anatomy and physiology of human 
body throwing light on organic evolution. 141 figures. 
927. Essig - A History of Entomology. Macmillan, 1951, 1028. Begins 
with fossil records, tells of insects the Indians knew ana 
gives history of orchard mites ard insects in California. 
300-page biographical record of American entomolosists. 
Illustrated. 
928. Guyer - Animal Biology. Harper, 1951, 704. A textbook of 
elementary zoology. Disciplinary and informational values. 
Complete live-history studies of a few signiricant forms. 
929. Hegner - College Zoology (Third ed.) Muomillan, lyol, 713. Di- 
rects uttention to animals in phylogenetic groups in order 
to encourage the deduction of general principles. Illus- 
trated. Laboratory guide. 
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Hegner - Invertebrate Zoology. Macmillan, 19335, 507. To 
follow General Zoology or Biolosy. Covers every group 
of invertebrates, except Phylum Chordata. References 
to books and periodicals. Illustrated. 

Lindsey - A Textbook ot Genetics. Macmillan, 1952, 354. 
Historical introduction. Indicates scientific relation- 
ships of genetics and its biological foundations. Body of 
book treats the facts and theories. Latter part deals with 
practical aspects: plant and animal breeding, and human 
heredity and eugenics. 

Wessel - A Laboratory Manual for College Zoology. Harper, 1335, 
142. Primarily to accompany Guyer's Animal Biology. 

Williams, Hance - Labdorutory Exercises in General Zoology. 

Harper, 1931, 209. Covers main principles of animal bdiolo,ty. 
Provides for lectures, reference reading, discussion, laoora- 
tory periods, and writing biological papers. 

See also 896. Woodruff. 


Natural Science - Miscellaneous 


Alter - Introduction to Practical Astronomy. Crowell, 1953, 
viii+80. In general form, a laboratory manual; in sub ject- 
matter, a first text. Detailed instructions for all ex- 
periments. 48-page section of circular and rectangular 
coordinate paper appended. 

Dale ~ The Form and Properties of Crystals. Macmillan, 19352,186. 
For first-year students doing mineralogy and crystallogra- 
phy. Illustrated. 

Harvey, Gibson, Titherly - Two Thousand Years of Science; The 
Wonders of Nature and Their Discoveries (Revised). Macmillan, 
1931, 508. For courses in the history oi science and orien- 
tation courses. Developed around the progression ot the 
seasons. [llustratea. 

Kimber, Gray - Textbook of Anatomy and Physiology (Eighth revised 
ed.) Macmillan, 195], 629. Illustrated. 

Moulton - Astronomy. Macmillan, 1951, 549. Comprehensive but 
intenued for the bevinning student. 

Piston - Meteorology. Blakiston'’s, 1941, viii+l87. Elementary 
text for one-semester courses in college and for aviators. 
Mathematical treatment thorough but not advanced. %4 il- 
lustrations. 

Snider - Earth History. Appleton-Century, 1952, 675. for in- 
troductory courses in geology. Illustrated. 

Tennant - Philosophy of the Sciences. Mocmillun, 1952, 191. 

The Tarner Lectures of 1951-32, given at Trinity College, 
Cambridge; a discussion ot the dirferences oetween science 
and philosophy. 

See also 8&8. Bassard, et al. 

888. Melluish. 
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Philosophy 


Barrett - Ethics. Harper, 1953, 484. An introduction to 
the philosophy of moral values. 

Burtt - Principles and Problems of Right Thinking (Revised). 
Harper, 1931, 529. A textbook for courses in logic, re- 
flective thinking, and orientation. 

Drake ~- Invitation to Philosophy. Houghton-Mifflin, 1933, 
xxvit+537. For freshmen. 

Miltner, O'Grady - Introduction to Metaphysics, Macmillan, 
1931, 270. Aims to meet needs of the under-graduate on 
entering this field. 

Parker - Human Values. Harper, 1931, 415. A representation 
of ethical principles, based entirely upon the study of 
values. 

Reid - A Study in Aesthetics. Macmillan, 19J5l, 415. 

Robinson (Compiler) - An Anthology ot Modern Philosophy.. 
Crowell, 1931, xiv+836. Seleotions for beginners from 
writings of philosophers from 1500 to 1900, with bio- 
graphical sketches, analyses, diagrams, and questions 
for discussion. 

Robinson - An Introduction to Living Philosophy. Crowell, 1932, 
xviii+38. Introduction to contemporary types amd problems; 
an exposition ot idealism, realism, pragmatism, etc. Sug- 
gested supplementary work, index, and portraits. 

Schoen - Art and Beiuty. Micmillan, 1932, 250. A pragmtioc, 
behavioristic survey of the nature and function of art 
in human life. 

Stebbing - A Modern Introduction to Logic. Crowell, lydl, 
xx+506. By an Englishwoman for "students reading for the 
first examinations for University degrees, and also for 
first-year work for Honours examinations." 

Whitehead - Adventures of Ideas. Miaomillan, 1953, 392. A his- 
tory of human race from viewpoint of mankind's changing 
ideas. four parts: sociological, cosmological, philosophi- 
cal, civilization. 

See also 714, Opdyke. 

941. Tennant. 


Psychology 


Brown - Workbook in Elementary Psychology. Miomillan, 1932, 18:. 
A manual for use with Gates’ Elementary Psychology. Each 
unit a day's work. Varying types of cxercises and review 
material. 

Folsom - Social Psychology. Harper, 1931, 701. A comprehensive 
view of the research in this and related fields, all docu- 
mented. 
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Ford = Group Experiments in Elementary Psychology. Maomillan, 
1931, 241. Does not require a special laboratory. 
Demonstration-type experiments that all of a group can 
perform at same time. Illustrated. Instructor's manual. 

Garrett, Schneck - Psychological Tests, Methods and Results. 
Harper, 1933, 235. Concerned with the application of 
psychological tests to the practical study of educational, 
vocational, and industrial problems. 

Feidbreder - Seven Psychologies. Appleton-Century, 1933, 439. 
Designed to acquaint the student who has not advanced far 
in the field with these points of view. 

Moss - Psyahology for Nurses. Houghton-Mifflin, 1951, ix+#289. 
For introductory courses. Part I, introduction to psychol- 
ogy and its applications; Part II, nature ana causes of 
individual dirferences. 

Murphy - General Psychology. Harper, 1933, 657. dhe more im- 
portant concepts and methods. More thin 150 illustrations 
showing laboratory apparatus and situations. Workbook 
contains questions, problems, tests, and exercises, 

Murphy, Murphy - E.perimental Social Psychology. Harper, lJd5l, 
709. Aims to present the experimental studies published 
here and abroad, and to free social psycr.clozgy from its 
indefiniteness. 

Ralston, Gage - Present-Day Psychology. Lippincott, 1931, 418. 
Elements of Educational Psychology in non-technical style. 
38 illustrations. 

Valentine (Editor) - Readings in Experimental Psychology. 
Harper, 1931, 606. A comprehensive oollection, organized 
for use with any standard textbook. 

See also 723. Link. 


Social Studies - Economics 
(See also Nos. 679, 681-683, 685, 
730-732, 734, 1029, and 1034) 


Atkins, Edwards, Friedrick, McConnell, Rashenbush, Reed - 
Economic Behavior. Houvhton-Mifflin, 19351. An institu- 
tional "approach for introductory courses." Vol. I, the 
business processes of production and sale; Vol. II, the 
reaction of individuals and groups to these processes. 
Illustrated. 

Carlton - Economics. Feath, 1931, 380. A one-semester course 
of principles for sophomores. Historical approach omitted 
and theoretical discussion reduced to 4s minimum. 

Colton - The XYZ of Communism. Miucmillin, 1931, 415. Aims to 
present without prejudice some of the outstanding events 
and results of thirteen yeurs of the Soviet experiment. 

Day - Economic Development in Modern Europe. Macmillan, 1955, 
447. Agriculture and industry in England, Franoe, Germany, 
ané Russia. 
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Edie - Economics: Principles and Problems (Revised). Crowell, 
1932, xx+859. Emphasizes a realistic approach to the 
development of principles and methods of thought. 
Bibliographies. 59 charts. 

Faulkner - American Economic History (Revised). Harper, 1931, 
795. Numerous mups and graphs. 

Gee - The Social Economics of Agriculture. Mscmillan, 1932, 
696. For a combined course in agricultural economics and 
rural sociology. 

Gemmill, et al - An Economics Question Book. Harper, 1931, 
109. An assortment of questions, and problems for use with 
student textbooks in the first course. 

Gemmill, et al - Contemporary Economic Problems. Harper, 1332, 
673. Emphasizes the analysis am evaluation of each prob- 
lem. Proposed remedies examined oritically, with reasons 
for favoring certain solutions. 

Gulick (Editor) - Labor and Other Economic Essays of Henry R. 
Seager. Harper, 1931, 432. Reprinted from principal 
economics journals. 

Humphrey - An Economic History of the United States. Appleton- 
Century, 1951, 650. Correlutes economic progress with 
political history and social development. Illustrated. 

Killough - The Economics of Marketing. Harper, 1933, 608. 
Analysis ot 20th-century sales practices in light of in- 
dustrial growth trend, production methods and costs, bDusi- 
ness finance, and economic changes. 

O'Leary ~ Corporate Enterprise in Modern Eoonomic Life. Harper, 
1933, 125. Analyzes the financial organization of corpora- 
tions and the basis for distribution of profits. 

Orton - Prelude to Eoonomics. Little, Brown, 1932, 285. ‘the 
elements of economics and a guide to the basic facts of 
economics theory for freshmen. 

Ostrolenk - The Surplus Farmer. Harper, liodc, 135. Analyses 
of the causes of our agricultural proolem and discusses 
possible results of many proposed remedies. 

Salter - The Framework of un Ordered Society. Macmillan, 1934, 
60. ihe author's credo for a society with rational and 
logical control of national snd international industry. 

Willis, Chapman, Robey - Contemporary Banking. Farper, 1955, 
826. A detailed description and analysis of banking in 
America today. Banking legislation of 1933 explained. 

Zimmermann - World Resources and Industries. Harper, 1933, 842. 
The data of human and economic geography and their economic 
meaning with a functional spproach,. 

See also 619. Fay. 

622. Janzen, Stephenson. 
872. Kyrk. 
691. Pack 
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Social Studies - History 
(See also No. 1031) 


Adams - The Epic of America. Little, Brown, 1951, 433. A 
graphio, comprehensive narrative interpreting the people 
themselves, the influences which shaped their character, 
etc. 

Beard, Beard ~ The Rise of American Civilization (Revised). 
Macmillan, 1933. Vol. I, The Agricultural Era, 19335,824. 
Vol. II, The Industrial Era, 1933, 828. An integration 
of politics with the business and economic influences 
which gave direction to our national life. Illustrated. 

Beard = America Through Women's Eyese Miomillan, 1933, 558. 
Writings of American women on American life from the 
seventeenth century to the present, with comments. 

Brawley - A Short History of the American Negro. Macmillan, 
1931, 311. A study of the negro: political, economic, 
social, religious, cultural. Emphasis on his education 
since the Civil War. 

Burkett - The Old Stone Age. Macmillan, 1933, 254. An account 
of paleolithic times, intended for the amateur in the suo- 
ject, with particular attention to cave art. Illustrated. 

Callahan - American Foreign Policy in Mexican Relations. 
Macmillan, 1932, 644. Mexico in particular and Latin 
America in general. 

Chapman ~ Colonial Hispanic America: A History. Macmillan, 
1933. Origins, HFapsburg rule, Bourbon century, wars of 
independence, and beginning of the repuolican era. Dis- 
cusses material broadly. 

Chitwood - A History of Colonial America. Harper, 1931, 811. 
Covers discovery, exploration, and settlement of the 
Atlantic seaboard, and the Revolution down to 1783. 

Curtis - The Capital Question of China. Miomillan, 1932, 522. 
A survey, with an historical oackground, of China,: with 
its relations that presents an international problem of 
grave import. 

Cuthbertson - Freshwater. Macmillan, 1932, 515. ‘The story of 
the Great Lakes, and its pioneers, from the days of the 
Indians, down through the centuries. Illustrated. 

Dumond - The Secession Movement, 1860-1861. Macmillan, 1931, 
294. States the premises upon which Southerners justified 
resistance and traces the process of secession. Newspaper 
sources used extensively. 

Faulkner - The Quest for Social Justice, 1898-1914. Macmillan, 
1931, 390. Being Volume XI of A History of American Life. 
Illustrated. 

Gilbert - The Exploration of Western America, 1800-1850. 
Macmillan, 1933, 233. Part I, geoyraphical setting; 

Part II, major phases of exploration and discovery. Il- 
lustrated. 
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Hayes - A Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe. 
Macmillan, Vol. I, 1500-18350 (Revised). 19452, 803. 
Sub-title: "Three Centuries of Predominantly Agricultural 
Society." Illustrated. 

Hayes, Moon, Wayland - World History. Macmillan, 1932, 912. 

An introductory book emphasizing cultural, social, am 
economic aspects. Illustrated. 

Higby - History of Modern Europe. Appleton-Century, 1932, 500. 
Gives the historical background for the settlement of 
1814 and 1815; treats period preceding 1871; and gives 
understanding of World War situations. 

Hill - Leading American Treaties. Macmillan, 1932, 399. His- 
torical background and events calling forth each treaty 
and the negotiations of each. 

Hockett, Schlesinger - Political and Social Growth of the United 
States. Mscmillan, 1933. Volume I, 1492-1852. A revised 
edition of A Political and Social History of the United 
States. 

Hocking - The Spirit of World Politics: A Search in the Near 
East for Principles of World Order. Macmillan, 1932, 571. 
A study of the relationships of the powers in the so-called 
"backward"peoples, upholding the rights ot dependent 
nations. 

Langsam - The World Science 1914. Macmillan, 1933, 725. Geo- 
graphical approach stresses international relations and 
factors which give promise of greater harmony, not neg- 
lecting elements which threaten peace. Illustrated. 

Latourette - The Development of Japan (‘third ed.) Macmillan, 
1932, 258. <A brief survey for students and general readers. 

Leakey - The Stone Age Cultures of Kenya Colony. Macmillan, 
1931, 287. Results of the East African Archaeological 
Expedition. Throws light on early spread of cultures in 
Africa. Illustrated. 

Marburg - Development of the League of Nations Idea. Macmillan, 
1932, 886. Two volumes. Documentary story of conception 
of the idea, of the plan, and of its adoption. Illustrated. 

Marinoni - Italy Yesterday and Today. Macmillan, 19431, 315. 
Origins and history of more important and interesting 
sights. Background for present economic, social, and 
political organization. 128 illustrations. 

Robinson - A History of the Roman Republic. Crowell, 1932, 
xii+472. Based on historical research with implications 
for modern constitutional government and socio-economic 
conditions. Chronological tables, index, and 14 maps. 

- The Mediterranean in the Ancient World. Maomillan, 1933, 
184. A brief description of man's early seafaring efforts, 
estimating the influence of the sea on the development of 
Civilization. Illustrated. 
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Schlesinger - The Rise of the City: 1878-1898. Macmillan, 
1933, 494. Shows how the influences radiating from 
the cities transformed American life, being Vol. X of 
A History of American Life. Illustrated. 

See also 640. Cheyney. 

966. Day. 
968. Faulkner. 
973. Humphrey. 


Social Studies - Political Science 


(See also Nos. 726-729, 1028, 1038, 1045, 
1049, and 1050) 


Beard - American Government and Folitics (Sixth ed.) Macmillan, 
1y31, 831. The historical matter, distributed throughout 
in close relation with the various sub-divisions, has 
been materially reduced. Study guide by Erbe. 

Brooks - Political Parties and Eleotoral Problems (Third ed. ) 
Harper, 1933, 653. Largely rewritten and brought up to 
the 1932 election. 

Cooke, Stickney - Readings in European International Relations 
Since 1879. Harper, 1931, 1060. Chiefly original docu- 
ments and memoirs with some secondary material. 

Ewing, Dangerfield - Documentary Source 300k in American Govern- 
ment and Politics. Heath, 1931, 843. Key materials and 
documents. Most excerpts are of primary sources. 

Holcombe - State Government in the United States (Revised). 
Macmillan, 1931, 703. Two new chapters, and new biodlio- 
graphical lists. 

Kendrick - Taxation Issues. Harper, 1933, 147. Analyzes the 
trend of increasing taxation, and points out how its bur- 
dens should be remedied. 

Lippmann, Soroggs - United States in World Affairs, 1931, 

(fext ed.). Harper, 1932, 375. A bridge between the past 
as recorded and interpreted by historians and the present 
as recorded and interpreted in newspapers, official docu- 
ments, etc. 

Lippmann, et al - The United States in World Affairs, 1932. 
Harper, 1933, 355. An aid in recalling the immediate past 
in appraising the immediate future. No attempt to pass 
judgment. 

Mosher, Crowford - Public Utility Regulation. Harper, 1935, 
612. Analyzes the administration of ascencies responsible 
for utility regulation and indicates how powers am methods 
might be strengthened and supplemented. 

Mower - International Government. Heath, l¥él, 755. An intro- 
duction to governmental relations between moaern nations. 

Manro - The Government of Europe (Revised). Macmillan, 19d1l, 
841. Material on Germany and Italy expanded, new chapter on 
the League of Nations, extended bibliovraphies and a series 
of maps. 
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Munro - The Government of the United States: National, State 
and Local. (Third ed.) Macmillan, 1951, 795. A general 
survey of the principles and practice of American govern- 
ment. 

Munro - The Government of the United States: National Section. 
Macmillan, 1933, 5&3. First twenty-eight chapters of 
Government of the United States and the chapter on 
American Philosophy of Government. 

Myers - The American Government of Today. Harper, 1931, 563. 
National, state, and local. Special attention to parties 
and party leadership as an integral part of government 
organization and administration. 

Ogg, Ray - Essentials of American Government. Appleton-Century, 
1932, 620. For introductory government courses. Covers 
the same ground as Introduction to American Government, 
but less detailed. 

Ogg, Ray - Introduction to American Government (fourth ed.) 
Appleton-Century, 1951, 1025. for introductory government 
courses. 

Young - The New American Government and Its Work (Third ed.) 
Macmillan, 1933, 1024. Twelve new chapters have been 
added. 

See also 986. Callahan. 

965. Colton. 

991. Dumond. 

997. Hill. 

999. Hocking. 

1000. Langsam. 
1003. Marburg. 

615. Munro. 

979. Willis, Chapman, Robey. 


Social Studies - Sociology 


Bowden - In Defense of Tomorrow. Macmillan, 1951, 203. A de- 
fense and an interpretation of the Machine Age. 

Brookings - The Way Forward. Macmillan, 1932, 97. Amonz the 
topics are: Capitalism in Evolution; The Way Forward for 
Industry in the U.S.; The Way Forward for Europe; etc. 

Burns - Modern Civilization on Trial. Macmillan, 193l, 324. 
Names as the three outstanding characteristics of modernity, 
experimentalism, impulse, and social cooperation. 

Callcott - Principles of Social Legislation. Macmillan, 1932, 
416. Aims to give a condensed picture of the whole field 
of "welfare" legislation, especially in twentieth-century 
United States. ’ 

Chadwick - Balanced Employment. Macmillan, 1953, 234. Stresses 
need for reduced employment hours, thereby increasing the 
number of employees, balancing employment, and creating 
added consumption. 
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Chase - Mexico: A Study o* Two Americas. Macmillan, 1931, 
538. Compares contemporary life in small communities 
of Mexico and U. 5S. 

Childe - The Bronze Age. Macmillan, 1931, 258. Takes up 
prehistoric industrial development in Northwestern 
Europe from point at which Burkett's Our Early Ancestors 
left it. Illustrated. 

Cooley, Angell, Carr - Introductory Sociology. Soribner's, 
1933, 516. For introductory courses. Oriented to con- 
temporary American life. 

Devine - Progressive Social Action. Macmillan, 1933, 224. 
Presents a program of progressive social action. 

Douglas, Director - The Problem of Unemployment. Macmillan, 
1931, 505. A discussion of the causes oy the world's 
present great economic problem and of possipvle remedies. 

Forman - Our Movie-made Children. Maomillan, 1955, 288. 

Shows the effect of promiscuous movie going upon the 
health, conduct, and morals of the spectators, especially 
the young. 

Gillin - Social Pathology. Appleton-Century, 19453, 615. Aims 
to present objective picture of nature and origins of 
social pathology and to explain causes of maladjustments. 
Illustrated. 

Gillin, Dittmer, Culbert - Social Problems (Revised). Appleton- 
Century, 1932, 525. A study of vital problems of modern 
social life. 

Herring - Adult Education and Social Planning. Macmillan, 
1933, 138. ‘The story of the attempt of a group of citizens 
in Chester County, Pennsylvania, to plan their own home 
county. 

Hiller - Principles of Sociology. Harper, 1l¥od, 661. An inter- 
pretation of recent sociological developments for the first 
course in sociology. Selected bibliographies. 

Kinneman - Society and Education. Macmillan, 1932, 558. Can 
be used in introductory courses in sociology, although 
written for educational sociology courses. 

McDowall - Biology and Mankind. Macmillan, 1951, 224. Untech- 
nical language. Discusses the theories of evolution and 
the Mendelian Theory and applies them to the problems of 
modern democracy. . 

"Malley - Indian Caste Customs. Macmillan, 1932, 190. An 
account of the working of the Indian Caste system... 

Ross - The Outlines of Sociology (Revised). Appleton-Century, 
1933, 460. For introductory courses. Quiz questions and 
exercises added. 

Sayce - Primitive Arts and Crafts. Macmillan, 1935, 291. An 
introduction to Anthropology based on the ovjects made by 
primitive man in all parts of the world. Illustrated. 

Soule - A Planned Society. Macmillan, 1952, 295. Assesses the 
current unrest, traces its sources, an. points a solution. 
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Street - Social Work Administration. Harper, 1931, 467. Govers 
wide range of subjects from equipment to personnel and 
policies. 

Sutherland - Criminology (Revised). Lippincott, 1932, 643. A 
treatment from sociological viewpoint of causes, control 
and care. 

faylor - Rural Sociology (Revised). Harper, 19335, 708. Every 
phase of rural life discussed in the light of modern farm 
conditions. 

Thomas - America’s Way Out. Macmillan, 1931, 324. An exposition 
of Socialist principles and an examination and evaluation of 
the present capitalistic organization of society. 

Thomas - As I See It. Macmillan, 1932, 173. Sets forth Mr. 
Thomas’ Socialist ideal. Proposes certain measures and dis- 
cusses probable development of our society within the next 
decade. 

Williamson - The Social Worker in Child Care and Protection. 
Harper, 1931, 485. An application of the job-analysis method 
to social workers engaged in various forms of work with 
children. 

Wood - Recent Trends in American Housing. Maomillan, 1931, 317. 
Discusses restrictive and constructive legislation. Empha- 
sizes need of making better homes available to a larger 
percentage of people. 

Young - American Minority Peoples. Harper, 1932, 621. A study 
in Racial and cultural conflicts in the United States. 
Special emphasis on the Negro. 

See also 861. Emerson (Editor), et al. 

954. Folsom. 

969. Gee. 

951. Lindsey. 

960. Murphy, Murphy. 
665. Ross. 

890. White. 


Social Studies - Miscellaneous 


Arnold - Problems in American Life. Row, Peterson, 1932, xxxvi+ 
617. A correlation of materials from sociology, economics, 
government, psychology, biology, and ethics. Index, Illus. 

Jones, Vandenbosch, Vandenbosch - Reaaings in Citizenship. 
Macmillan, 1951, 908. For “orientation” courses. Each of 
the nineteen sections contains an introductory note and 
several selections from modern books and periodicals. 

Lyde - The Continent of Europe (fourtii ed.) Macmillan, 1931,456. 
A study of the geography of European countries. Illustrated. 

Whitbeck, Thomas - The Geographic Factor. Appleton-Century, 1932, 
422. Indicates the underlying connection between the natural 
environment and the development of life and culture. Illus. 

See also 858. Bassard, et al. 

980. Zimmermann. 
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Cooperating Publishers 


In the following list of publishers who provided books 
and other information for this compilation, the characteristic name 
of each which was used for the sake of brevity has been underscored. 


Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

D. Appleton-Century Campany, 35 West 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

P. Blakiston's Son and Company, Inc., 1012 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 724 No. Meridian Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

The Bruce Publishing Company, 524-544 MN. Milwaukee Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Commercial Textbook Company, South Pasadena, California. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 393 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Dodd, Mead and Company, 4th Avenue and 30th Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 286-302 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Ginn and Company, 1£ Ashburton Place, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 609 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
California. 

D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc., Syracuse, New York. 

Laidlaw Brothers, 320 East 2lst Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

J. Be Lippincott Company, 1249-1257 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, [1l. 

Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Macmillan Company, New York, NWN. Y. 

Charles E. Merrill Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fitth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Rand McNally & Company, 536 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Row, Peterson and Company, 1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

Benj. He Sanborn and Company, 221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Charles Soribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Silver, Burdett and Company, 39 Division Street, Newark, New Jersey. 

South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The University Puolishing Company, 1126 Q Street, Lincoln, Neoraska. 

Webster Publishing Company, 1808 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The John C. Winston Company, 1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

World Book Company, Park Hill, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 





